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ARTICLES 


Problems of Atomic Warfare and the Soviet Armed Forces 
N. GALay 


Technological progress has always been one of the chief factors determining 
new departures in the art of waging war. This is particularly true in the case of 
the discovery and application of new sources of energy. 

The discovery of methods of releasing atomic energy and its practical ap- 
plication are bringing about a technical revolution comparable to that of the 
Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century. The most important aspect of 
this development as it affects warfare is that it has alarmed all mankind with 
the possibility of an atomic war. A glance at the international press is sufficient 
to indicate how serious the problem has become. 

Many of the scholars who have helped to create the atomic weapon or whose 
research has furnished the theoretical basis for its development have made ap- 
peals that its use be abandoned. Many statesmen, including Baruch, Lilienthal 
and Eisenhower, have proposed plans for eliminating the threat of an unlimited 
atomic war. The most radical proposals always come from the Soviet side—total 
prohibition of the military use of atomic energy and the destruction of existing 
stocks of atomic weapons in all countries. 

In considering whether such proposals can be implemented or not, the follow- 
ing features of the history of technological progress should be borne in mind: 

1. All technical achievements have always found military application. 

2. New weapons have always been a great and sometimes even decisive ad- 
vantage to the side able to apply them, until they are neutralized by a counter- 
weapon. 

3. Attempts to limit the use of the most destructive weapons in order to 
humanize war have had only very limited success, despite insistent efforts in 
this direction. Such limitation could only be achieved, for example, where more 
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powerful weapons are employed than is necessary for a given aim, such as the 
use of explosive bullets against human targets, or when a weapon has temporarily 
lost its importance, due to a change in the forms of warfare, as was the case with 
chemical warfare in World War II, where the emphasis was on mobility. 


4. While the history of the development of technology furnishes examples 
of mutual agreement to refrain from employing certain types of weapons, it 
provides no example of the failure to use new types of energy in warfare. 

For these reasons, hopes that the use of atomic and nuclear energy for mili- 
tary purposes will be abandoned are Utopian unless mankind rejects war alto- 
gether as an instrument of policy. All disarmament and similar conferences can 
only be a limited remedy in view of the national sovereignty of states and the 
total nature of war. 

The chief obstacle to the abolition of wars is the division of the world into 
two camps, one of which—the Communist—believes that “wars will only cease 
to exist... when the capitalist system is destroyed and socialism is victorious.”! 
Coexistence of the two systems can only be temporary.? Mankind is therefore 
still very far from abolishing wars. 


There can be no doubt that atomic energy will be used in any large-scale 
future war, both as a weapon of destruction and as a source of motive power. 
The political and military leaders of the United States and England are there- 
fore planning accordingly. Their decision about the nature of a possible future 
war is not merely a passive logical conclusion from technological developments. 
It also expresses an active attempt to use the threat of the atomic ultima ratio 
to make war unprofitable, even impossible. 

The recent development of atomic weapons has taken place comparatively 
openly, largely because there is a great deterrent value in such powerful weapons. 
Previously, in the era of the high-explosive bomb, it was possible for the ci- 
vilian population to remain relatively untouched. Not so in the atomic era, 
however. As Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery stated: 


My opinion is that the fear of atomic and thermonuclear weapons is a power- 
ful deterrent to war; but once a world hot war has started both sides are likely to 
use them®... As we advance further along the road of development of atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons, guided missiles, and ballistic rockets, it will become in- 
creasingly clear that a hot war will be mutual suicide for the contestants. There- 
fore, the great problem regarding the cold war now in progress is how to win it 
without precipitating a hot war. 


However, because one side or the other may miscalculate and bring on a hot 
war, Montgomery says later on: 


I want to make it absolutely clear that we at SHAPE are basing all our oper- 
ational planning on using atomic and thermonuclear weapons in our defense. With 


' Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], 2 ed., 
vol. VIII, p. 572. 

® BSE, 2 ed., vol. VIII, p. 258. 

* The Army Combat Forces Journal, Washington, January 1955, p. 20. 














us it is no longer: “They may possibly be used.” It is very definitely, “They will 
be used, if we are attacked.” 


However, although the atomic threat has prevented a hot war up to now, 
it has had no effect on the cold war, which is also global in character. 

The American monopoly of atomic weapons was unable to avert the Korean 
War. While Communist expansion has been halted at the points of greatest ten- 
sion—in Berlin, on the borders of Western Germany and around Formosa—by 
Communist fear that the cold war might become hot, the restraining influence of 
US atomic might has been rendered inoperative by the Communist choice of zones 
for aggression where there are insufficient suitable objectives to justify the use 
of atomic weapons. Only in recent years have atomic weapons been developed 
to such an extent that there are not only more powerful bombs available, but 
less powerful ones, too, which can be put to tactical use on the battlefield. Atomic 
artillery, small airborne atomic bombs, atomic rockets as well as motors powered 
by atomic energy are the first steps in this direction. 

These developments revolutionize the art of tactics and operations and ne- 
cessitate a basic reorganization of all land forces existing at present as well as 
changes in the tactical and operational employment of forces. The chief charac- 
teristic of the new developments is the new relationship between men and tech- 
nology in warfare. 

The Soviet leaders have always laid great emphasis on the importance of 
technology in warfare, and work on atomic energy was being done in the Soviet 
Union even before the war. When the Germans occupied Kharkov in 1941 they 
found a powerful cyclotron in the Physics Institute there. The wide-scale atomic 
espionage in the US and Canada is clear evidence of the importance attributed 
by the USSR to the creation of an atomic weapon even before the bombs were 
first used in Japan. After the war Soviet intelligence activities in this sphere 
were stepped up even further and were supplemented by careful study of cap- 
tured German materials and by employing several German atomic specialists. 

The fact that the Soviets were able to produce their first atomic explosion in 
1948 confirms that much work must have been carried out on atomic problems even 
before the first American bombs exploded, for espionage and foreign specialists 
alone could not have achieved this success in so short a time. Soviet possession of the 
atomic bomb was at first more of political than of military significance. At that 
time the Soviets lacked long-range bombing planes, and the American monopoly 
remained intact; for the Soviets, unlike the US, which had overseas air bases, 
could not have delivered their bombs. Nevertheless, this Soviet achievement was 
of great psychological importance, an aspect which Communist propaganda used 
very skillfully to influence public opinion in the free world and in maneuvers 
at international conferences. By donning the mask of peace-loving humanitarians 
and striving for the complete prohibition of atomic weapons and the destruction 
of all existing stocks, the Soviets have been able to speak from a position of 
strength. They emphasize the end of the American atomic monopoly. 

The Soviet achievement led to the development by the United States of a 
hydrogen bomb. The US was then again ahead of the USSR, but the US lead 











was shorter this time. The American explosion took place in 1952, and the 
Soviets produced their first successful explosion in August 1953. On February 8, 
1955 Molotov announced that the USSR had overtaken the United States as far 
as atomic weapons were concerned. 


At the same time the USSR has been making up for its former shortage of 
long-range strategic bombers. At the 1954 May Day parade in Moscow a new 
long-range Soviet jet bomber was demonstrated, which is similar to the modern 
American B-47, perhaps even to the B-52. Shortcomings in air defense, fighter 
planes and radar were eliminated by 1951-1952. 


In the West the following conclusions have been drawn about the present 
Soviet atomic potential: 


1. Several of the recent atomic and hydrogen bomb tests in the USSR show 
that the Soviets have made great progress in the adaptation of atomic and 
nuclear energy for military purposes. 


2. As Churchill declared in the British parliament on April 5, 1955, “... the 
Russians are much closer on the heels of the Americans in the development of 
the hydrogen bomb than they ever were in the case of the atomic bomb.”* 


3. The Soviet Union is sparing no effort to improve the quality and increase 
its stocks of atomic weapons. It must be assumed that there is a considerable 
number of atomic and hydrogen bombs in Soviet arsenals (generally taken to be 


in the hundreds). 


4. Recently the Soviet Air Force has received powerful long-range bombers 
and their numbers are increasing constantly.5 


It should also be pointed out that Soviet constructors have adapted and im- 
proved German pilotless missiles of the V-2 and A-9/10 types and have raised 
their operating range to 600-700 kilometers. Work is also being carried out on a 
transcontinental rocket, presumably with a range of 3,000-4,000 kilometers.® In 
view of the fact that such rockets can also deliver atomic or even hydrogen bombs, 
there is no doubt that the Soviets can also speak from a “position of strength” 
where the use of strategic atomic weapons is concerned. 


Officially, the Soviets tend to minimize the significance of atomic weapons. 
As Stalin said: “Atomic bombs are meant to frighten people with weak nerves, 
but they cannot decide the outcome of a war.”? However, the feverish prepara- 
tions in which the Soviet Union is engaged show clearly how much importance 
is really attributed to them. 


The Soviet position of strength in atomic armament has been reinforced by 
a diplomatic and propaganda campaign for the abolition of atomic weapons. 
Closer examination of the Soviet position of strength provides the reason for 
this campaign. Several organic weaknesses stand out in the Soviet Union which 





4 The New York Times, April 6, 1954. 

5 Allgemeine Schweizerische Militarzeitschrifl, Frauenfeld, 1954, No. 10. 
® Webrwissenschaflliche Rundschau, Darmstadt, 1954, No. 9, pp. 421—435. 
7 BSE, 2ed., vol. III, p. 433. 
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make it exceptionally difficult for that country to adapt its military organization 
to the atomic era. 

The development of atomic energy in the US shows clearly that America has 
both succeeded in maintaining its atomic superiority (in the 1953-1954 fiscal year 
12 new atomic piles, which increased atomic production by 42%, began operat- 
ing) and in increasing the various types of atomic weapon and the methods of 
their employment. Tests of new atomic weapons have become a frequent occur- 
rence in the United States with units of the armed forces often participating for 
training purposes. In the Soviet Union, however, there have been strikingly few 
atomic explosions. Until the beginning of 1954, observation posts in the free 
world had registered only five atomic and one hydrogen bomb explosion in the 
USSR. During the same period the United States set off 50 atomic and three 
hydrogen bomb explosions.® In view of the importance of carrying out thorough 
tests of the new weapons with the participation of the armed forces, it is evident 
that the USSR must inevitably lag behind the United States. It is also true, how- 
ever, that 1954 was a year of intensive Soviet experimentation with atomic 
weapons. On September 17, 1954 Tass officially reported a test of an atomic 
weapon without giving any details of its nature.® Then there was a report from 
Japan that three explosions had been produced in northeastern Siberia.’° The 
report stated that the explosion mentioned in the Tass statement of September 17 
had been a hydrogen bomb which was set off on Wrangel Island. On October 27 
the press in the free world stated that American observation stations had registered 
a new series of atomic tests in the USSR. 

This intensification of experiments with atomic energy for military purposes 
confirms the conclusion of Western specialists that the Soviets have made con- 
siderable progress in the field of nuclear energy. In their hydrogen bomb experi- 
ments, the Soviet Union must be closer to the American level than in atomic 
weapons, as Churchill confirmed in summer 1954. However, it is not the hydro- 
gen bomb but atomic weapons which are at present being adapted to tactical 
use on the battlefields. In the tactical application of atomic weapons the Soviets 
must therefore be considerably behind the United States. 

Despite reports in the West about the existence of Soviet tactical weapons 
and the fact that since the beginning of 1954 the Soviet military leaders have 
constantly emphasized that “the Army, Air Force and Navy of the Soviet Armed 
Forces are equipped with all types of modern arms,”!* much less is known about 
Soviet tactical atomic weapons than about strategic atomic weapons. 

For example, although the Soviet press has recently made much of “the 
modern arms which are superior in quality to those of the Great Fatherland War 
[World War II],” of the “increased skill of the army” and the “mastering of 
new equipment and weapons,”!? it is never made clear whether conventional or 
new-type weapons are meant. Most of the sensational reports in the Western 


8 The New York Times, December 27, 1953. 

* Pravda, September 17, 1954 

10 Deutsche Soldaten- Zeitung, Munich, October 1954. 

" Jzvestia, February 23, 1954; February 23, 1955. 

12 Pravda, February 23, 1955; Izvestia, February 23, 1955. 








press, such as the one maintaining that the Soviets had atomic artillery in their 195 3 
maneuvers which was more mobile than corresponding American weapons, should 
be ignored. Concerning Soviet developments the following should be noted: Until 
very recently Soviet military periodicals contained no reference whatsoever to 
tactical changes connected with the use of the new atomic weapon. Not until 
1955 did occasional articles begin to appear on these questions. They usually 
took the form of reviews of works on the tactical use of atomic weapons which 
were published in the free world. For example, Krasnaya zvezda on February 17, 
1955 contained a long review of Atomic Weapons in Land Combat by Colonel 
G. C. Reinhardt and Lt. Colonel W. R. Kintner.'* The author of the review 
limits himself to an exposition of the views of the Americans and emphasizes 
that they are expressing the official viewpoint of American military circles. 
After the usual attack against the “aggressive course of American policy,” the 
article concludes that “the data and arguments contained in the book deserve 
careful attention.” All original articles by Soviet authors which have appeared 
up to now in such periodicals have been nothing more than popular descriptions 
of atomic and nuclear processes, or have dealt with passive defense against 
atomic attack. 

This type of question is generally linked in the Soviet press with an evalua- 
tion of atomic weapons against the general background of all the weapons and 
methods used in war. The evaluation takes the following traditional forms: 


1. American military theoreticians are mistaken in thinking that they can 
decide the outcome of a war by using atomic and hydrogen bombs, or chemical, 
rocket and bacteriological weapons. 


2. Reactionary bourgeois science overestimates the part played by technical 
equipment and underestimates the role of human beings. The outcome of a war 
will still be decided by men, although atomic weapons are much more power- 
ful than other types." 

3. There are effective measures of combating the action of atomic weapons. 


Several broadcasts by Radio Volga, the Soviet station in East Germany, have 
dealt with defense measures against atomic offensives by an enemy. In essence, 
the only thing the troops were taught was the necessity of taking cover im- 
mediately. This method was stated to be a reliable defense against the shock, 
heat and radiation effects of an atomic explosion. In the opinion of the Soviet 
commentators, this method is so effective that it is coupled with the insistent 
demand that troops continue their stubborn defense against a possible enemy 
follow-up with tanks. 


It would, of course, be incorrect to conclude that such measures are the only 
aspect of the Soviet Army’s training for the new era in warfare. Instructions 
published for troops in recent years on defense against the effects of an atomic 


13 Colonel G. C. Reinhardt and Lt. Colonel W. R. Kintner, Atomic Weapons in Land Combat, 


Harrisburg, Pa., 2 ed., 1954. A 
14 Kalinow, Die Sowjetmarschille haben das Wort, Hamburg, 1950; Stalin, Istochniki 
mogushchestva Sovetskogo soyuza (The Sources of Soviet Might), Moscow, 1947; Pravda, 


September 25, 1946. 
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explosion contain numerous well-thought-out measures of passive anti-atomic 
defense. The general tendency, however, has been to minimize the importance of 
atomic weapons and to deny that they can decide the issue of a military operation. 


Consequently, the conclusion may be drawn that the Soviets are well behind 
the United States in creating tactical atomic weapons. The atomic arms race is 
made more difficult for the USSR by the fact that the latter must at the same 
time make up for its backwardness in the strategic use of atomic weapons and 
in the development of long-range aviation. 


The second difficulty, if a radical change is to be made in Soviet strategy, 
operations and tactics, consists of several factors which complicate more an al- 
ready complex problem. All Western military journals and large-scale research 
works point out that the most important of these is the reorganization and adap- 
tation of the land forces to atomic warfare. 


Without going into detail about this research and the new decisions which 
are crystallizing, it may be stated that the new form of warfare makes it im- 
possible to mass forces in good time before a tactical and operational blow at a 
limited area. The widest possible dispersion is essential. On the other hand, for 
an attack to be effective, preliminary massing of forces is necessary. The solution 
to this problem is being sought in rapid and flexible maneuvering—rapid con- 
centration just before the attack and speedy dispersal afterwards. This makes 
particular demands on the capabilities of commanders, who will have to act 
according to the situation without waiting for orders from above. The basic 
aims in defense are to make the enemy concentrate his forces in order to deliver 
an atomic blow at them without running the same risk with one’s own forces. 
At the same time it is necessary to retain a sufficient defense force. 


The military reorganization essential to carry out these complicated and con- 
tradictory requirements has been defined by Field Marshal Montgomery in his 
speech mentioned above as follows: Mobility and flexibility are the basis of 
all operations by the land forces. To achieve this aim there must be in existence 
first-class active forces which can go into action without the preliminary process 
of mobilization. A complete reorganization of the present system of reserves is 
required. The army must be less dependent on its lines of communications, be 
mobile where there are no roads. Most of its supplies must be delivered by air. 
Air transport of supplies should not be limited to the section between forward 
bases and the front line. Even the rear bases should be supplied principally by 
air. The whole organization should give the army tactical maneuverability and 
prevent its being tied to any one spot. This mobility is essential for employing 
atomic fire power and for avoiding that of the enemy. These requirements can 
only be carried out if there is a new type of commander, both in medium size 
units and in the higher echelons. He must possess imagination, the ability to seize 
and exploit unexpected opportunities and be capable of immediate independent 
action without disrupting the overall plan, but without waiting for detailed in- 
structions from above. 


% The Army Combat Forces Journal, Washington, January 1955, p. 20. 
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Of course the difficulties in adapting itself to these requirements are great for 
the West, too. However, the Soviet problem in this respect is more acute because 
the West, which has reduced the strength of its land forces, has to deal with 
only a small number of divisions whereas the USSR has to reorganize more than 
200 active divisions. It will be incomparably more difficult for the Soviet Army, 
than for the West with its highly developed technology, to adapt itself to the need 
to stay off the roads and receive almost all its supplies by air. 


In addition to these technical difficulties, the Soviets have to face one of a 
psychological nature. Past experience shows that the reequipment and reorganiza- 
tion of large continental armies are usually carried out at a very uneven rate and 
mostly lags behind technical progress. An example of this is France, with its strong 
army after World War I and Germany, on the other hand, deprived of an army by 
the Treaty of Versailles and obliged to create one completely anew. 


Another great difficulty is the change in tactics made necessary by the new 
weapon. Up to the present, Soviet tactics and operations have been founded on 
the centralized direction of overwhelming manpower and equipment, massed 
in good time on the sector to be attacked. Soviet operations usually developed 
under planned and systematic control leaving little initiative to the commanders 
of medium size units. Rigid, unmoving defense has always been the strong point 
in Soviet operations. It is in these methods of controlling masses of men and 
equipment that the higher Soviet commanders have shown their skill up to now, 
and most of them still have commanding positions. The weakest point of the 
Soviet Army in World War II, especially among commanders of medium size 
units, was their reaction to unforeseen circumstances. This was because it was 
essential to await orders from above. These methods must now be completely 
abandoned, and under Soviet conditions this will not be easy, for the whole 
Soviet system is characterized by centralization. Severe punishment is meted 
out to any show of initiative which fails to achieve its purpose. 


Such are the basic organic weakness of the Soviets in adapting their armed 
forces to the atomic era. That these difficulties are apparent to the Soviet mili- 
tary leaders themselves is quite clear from the article by Marshal Sokolovsky, 
Chief of the General Staff of the Army and of the Navy, which was published 
in connection with Armed Forces Day on February 23, 1955.1° He demanded 
that there be “creative research and bold study of the most pressing problem of 
military science,” that “the increased significance of the surprise factor be taken 
into account in view of the existence of a weapon with enormous destructive 
power,” that “the latest achievements not only in our country but also abroad” 
be studied. He added an appeal for troops and the commanders of all echelons 
to be trained for independent action. 

The Soviet leaders’ understanding of these weaknesses compels them to strive 
for the complete abolition of the new atomic weapon which deprives the Soviets 
of the source of their former might and an instrument of aggresston—mass land 
armies with conventional weapons and equipment. 





16 Izvestia, February 23, 1955. 
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Mongolia and the XII Congress of the Mongolian National 
Revolutionary Party 


G. A. VON STACKELBERG 





At the end of November 1954, the Soviet press broke its long silence on the 
Mongolian People’s Republic by publicizing two events: the XII Congress of the 
Mongolian National Revolutionary Party, which lasted from November 19 to 
26, and the celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Republic (November 26, 1924). The XI Congress, held in 1947, took place in an 
atmosphere of uncertainty as to the political future of China, fixed only after 
the establishment of Communist rule in China in 1949 which confirmed the 
status quo of Outer Mongolia as an independent country. This independence had 
been acknowledged by Nationalist China at least for a short time after the ple- 
biscite of 1945. The emergence of the Chinese People’s Republic, which, accord- 
ing to Mao Tse-tung, was just passing through the “new democratic phase of 
revolution” on the way from the liquidation of the semicolonial and feudal society 
to the formation of a socialist society,! set Soviet theoreticians the problem of 
defining the stage of social development reached by the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public. The VIII Congress of the Mongolian Party, which took place in 1930, 
envisaged not the establishment of the basic condition for building socialism, as 
was the theme after 1949, but rather the rapid foundation of socialism itself.? The 
Mongolian uprising of 1932 showed the untimeliness of this policy in view of the 
general dissatisfaction with the Soviet regime and the tense situation in the Far 
East engendered by the Sino-Japanese War, the setting up of the Manchurian 
state of Manchukuo, and the Japanese attitude to the inhabitants of Inner Mon- 
golia. All this compelled the Soviet government to renounce the precipitate at- 
tempts to socialize and to make certain concessions such as the revival of private 
trade, the granting of personal plots of land on kolkhozes and a more tolerant 
attitude toward religion. 

At the IX Congress, in 1934, this policy of a “new revolution” was renounced. 
But the decision to avoid further concessions did not yet presage a continuation 
of the process of rapid socialization. At the X Congress in 1940, the theme was 
not so much the creation of socialism in Mongolia as the “extirpation of the 
survivals of feudalism.” The XI Congress, however, which approved the First 
Five-Year Plan showed a tendency to speed up the process of socializing the 
country’s economy.® It stressed that “the main task of animal husbandry was to 
develop livestock raising while improving the organization and economy of 
voluntary Arat groups.”* (The Arats are a tribe engaged primarily in livestock 
raising.) The emergence of the Chinese People’s Republic hindered the further 
collectivization of Mongolian livestock raising. 





1 Chen Bo-da, The Ideas of Mao Tse-tung, Peiping, 1951, p. 72. 

® Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 4, pp. 7—24. 

% “Planirovanie narodnogo khozyaistva Mongolii” (Planning Mongolia’s National Economy), 
Sbornik statei, Moscow, 1951. 

4S. Demidov, Mongolskaya narodnaya respublika (The Mongolian People’s Republic), 
Moscow, 1952, p. 43- 








Soviet public law divides the countries of the so-called people’s democracies 
into two groups: those which have already begun to create socialism—for 
example, Poland, Rumania; and those which, while carrying out an antifeudal 
revolution, are only preparing the way for a future transition to a socialist state.5 
By acknowledging the non-socialist nature of the people’s democracies in the East 
and the thesis of their development not along the lines of socialism but only 
toward it, the political leaders of the USSR were forced to review the question 
of the nature of the revolution in Mongolia. Also, in spite of former assertions 
and even the constitution itself, they had to proclaim it a country not yet started 
on the road to socialism.® In this way, Mongolia’s economy was theoretically 
equated with those of the Asian people’s democracies, China and North Korea. 

The theory of a bourgeois revolution was essential for Mao Tse-tung in his 
attempts to weaken the opposition of both private landowners and peasants in 
China. It was designed to win over the peasant population of Indochina and 
other Asian countries. However, the strengthening of the Chinese Communist 
Party’s power in China led to pressure being increased on the non-capitalist ele- 
ments of society. The collectivization of agriculture is now being carried out at 
a more rapid rate than hitherto.’ This position could not but be reflected in the 
Soviet government’s policy in Mongolia. The XII Congress showed that the tem- 
porarily restrained collectivization of livestock raising is now being pursued with 
greater intensity. In an editorial devoted to the Congress, the Mongolian news- 
paper Unen (Truth) remarked that the execution of the Second Mongolian Five- 
Year Plan “would be a great step toward the gradual transition of our country 


to socialism.” 
* 


The agenda for the XII Congress of the Mongolian National Revolutionary 
Party included: 1. a report by the Central Committee of the Mongolian Com- 
munist Party; 2. a report by the Central Inspection Committee; 3. the directives 
of the XII Congress on the Second Five-Year Plan for 1953-57; 4. an amend- 
ment to the regulations of the Mongolian Communist Party; and 5. the election 
of the Party’s central organs. 

The main source of new material on the economic, political and cultural 
development of the country was the report by B. Shirendyb, a member of the 
Politburo of the Central Committee of the Mongolian Communist Party. He 
spoke of the directives on the Second Five-Year Plan which were issued after 
the XII Congress. Information on the Mongolian economy® in this report was 
supplemented by data given in the report of Prime Minister Tsedenbal;'® his 
article, “The Mongolian People Goes Steadfastly Along the Road to Socialism;”" 





5 Vestnik, Munich, 1952, No. 3, p. 9 et seq. 

8 Tbid., pp. 20o—22. 

7 Richard L. Walker, “Collectivization in China,” Problems of Communism, Washington, 
1955, No.1. . 

8 Pravda, November 19, 1954. 

® Jbid., November 23, 1954. 

10 Jbid., November 20, 1954. 

11 [bid., November 26, 1954. 
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and the article, “On the Way to Socialism,” by Tumur-Ochir, a member of the 
Presidium of the Supreme National Khural (Council).’* 


During the Congress attention was drawn to the fact that the personal dic- 
tatorship of the former Mongolian Stalin, Choibalsan, was replaced by a collec- 
tive executive leadership on the model of the collective leadership of the USSR. 
The present leadership in Mongolia comprises Prime Minister Tsedenbal, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the Mongolian Communist Party D. Damb, 
and several members of the Politburo. The major role is played not by the Party 
secretary but by the prime minister. 

* 


The assertions made at the Congress and in the salutatory letter to the Central 
Committee of the Soviet Communist Party" are important for understanding 
the way Mongolia’s present politics and relations with the USSR are developing. 
They were to the effect that the Mongolian People’s Party “was true to the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism and would untiringly study the universal, 
historical experience of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” Significant, 
too, is the expression of thanks to “the mighty Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union” for the aid afforded the Mongolian Party. The subordination of the 
Mongolian People’s Party and the Mongolian government to their Soviet counter- 
parts becomes even more evident from the telegram sent by Party and govern- 
mental organizations and participants in a ceremony in Ulan Bator dedicated to 
the 37th anniversary of the October Revolution. The telegram was addressed to 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and to “our elder brother—the entire 
Soviet nation.” '* 

While stressing the aid of the Soviet Communist Party, the Congress in its 
reports and decisions did not mention any assistance from the Chinese Communist 
Party. By acknowledging the authority of the Soviet Communist Party, the Mon- 
golian Party places itself on the same level as the Chinese Party, which also has 
to study at the feet of its Soviet mentor. 


o 


The Mongolian National Revolutionary Party, which held its congress in 
November 1954, was formed in 1920 as a national party, aspiring to the full 
independence of Outer Mongolia. 

As a result of numerous purges instigated by the Soviet government," the 
Mongolian Party was purified of all nationalistic elements and as early as 1928 
became the obedient servant of the Soviet Communist Party in the task of soviet- 
izing Mongolia. The very title of the Mongolian Party, “National Revolutionary 
Party,” is an anachronism and is preserved solely in the interests of the Soviet 
government’s policy in the Far East. This applies as well to the name, “The Mon- 


12 Pravda, November 26, 1954. 

3 Tbid. 

14 Radio Moscow, November 9, 1954. 

15 Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 4, pp. 7—24. 














golian People’s Republic.” In the event of the Mongolian Republic being joined 
with the Soviet Union, the Mongolian Revolutionary Party could disappear in 
a moment and change into a Communist party at Union or Autonomous Republic 
level, just as the Tuvan National Revolutionary Party, founded in 1920, vanished 
when the Tuvan People’s Republic joined the USSR in 1944. 


Whereas the Mongolian National Revolutionary Party comprised a mere 150 
members at the time of the First Congress in 1921 and only 13,385 at the X Con- 
gress in 1940,'® by the XII Congress it numbered 30,000.!7 


Certain remarks at the congress are of importance when we attempt to ascertain 
the rate at which Mongolia is being socialized during the Second Five-Year Plan. 
They were about the “consolidation of the socialist sector of agriculture,” “the 
limitation and extirpation of capitalist elements,” and the development of the 
country “along the road of socialism.” These assertions put an end to the definition 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic as a country which is still “securing the non- 
capitalist stage of the country’s development prior to a transition to socialism.” "* 
The XII Congress officially confirmed that during the Second Five-Year Plan 
socialism would be realized in Mongolia. As already mentioned, the transition to 
this state was announced at the VIII Congress in 1930, but the process was 
brought to a halt by the revolt of 1932. Thus, the decision of the XII Congress 
on socialization is the second attempt to quicken this policy in Mongolian agri- 
culture. It is taking place under conditions considerably more favorable to the 
Soviet government. 


Sherendyb’s report on the Party’s directives for the Second Five-Year Plan 
reveals that Party and governmental organs are faced with the task of “further 
consolidating the organization and economy of the state farms (sovkhozes) and 
the Arat productive unions (kolkhozes).” Tsedenbal’s report'® shows that “the 
number of Arat productive unions in 1954 doubled in comparison with 1948, and 
the number of personnel trebled.” Also, “the reformation of agriculture is a task 
of great political significance in the building of socialism.” The prime minister 
stated that in Mongolia at the moment there are 198 Arat producers’ unions 
embracing 15,000 farm units.2° The 1952 figures gave the number of such unions 
as 139. As for the state farms, there were 18 in 1950 together with 55 horse- 
haymaking stations. The number of state farms in Mongolia has been increasing 
continuously. During the past seven years, according to figures given in Tsedenbal’s 
article, they have doubled, and the quantity of livestock on them has more than 
trebled.*! 

The Mongolian People’s Republic is an important meat reserve for the Soviet 
Union. For this reason, the Soviet government has been paying particular atten- 
tion to developing livestock raising there. During World War II Mongolia was 
Russia’s chief supplier of meat and other livestock products; it has not lost this 

16 Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 4, pp. 7—24- 

17 Pravda, November 19, 1954. 

18 S. Demidov, op. cit., p. 29. 

19 Pravda, November 20, 1954. 


20 Jbid., November 26, 1954. 
21 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No. 12, pp. §4—57- 
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role since. In February 1949 a new law was promulgated by the IX Supreme 
National Khural (Council) aimed at improving the livestock situation on the Arat 
farms. The law established that each farm be set an annual obligatory target for 
increasing its herds. All cattle bred in excess of this target, besides being exempt 
from all taxes, brought other advantages to the breeders. As early as 1948, the 
then prime minister, Marshal Choibalsan, made an announcement at the Third 
Republic Conference of Leading Stock Men on the interest shown by the Mon- 
golian Party and government in increasing the number of cattle on Arat private 
stock farms: 

The Party and the government want every Arat farm that has 50 head of cattle 
today to have 100 tomorrow; the farms with 100, 200, 300 cattle today to have 
two or three times as many; in fact, every Arat to have as many head of cattle as 
possible. The Party’s policy is to develop livestock raising as the basis of your 
country’s economy.” 


As speeches at the XII Congress indicate, the Party’s policy in this respect is 
the same today. The difference between 1948 and 1954 is that in 1948 the Party 
exhorted the Mongolian stock raisers to rear 500 or even two or three times more 
cattle; in 1954 the Party called on those Arats who had increased their cattle 
holdings to unite into livestock kolkhozes. Tsedenbal’s report at the XII Con- 
gress shows that this branch of the economy is still of prime importance but that 
the advantages attendant on the fulfillment of compulsory norms did not have 
the desired effect. The plan drawn up in 1947 for developing livestock raising by 
individuals was not fulfilled. It again necessitated a change in the system of taxa- 
tion and supply. By the end of the Second Mongolian Five-Year Plan (1957) the 
Congress envisaged increasing the number of livestock to 27.5 million. This is an 
increase of 200% on the state farms, 800% on the kolkhozes but only 10% on 
the Arat farms. An article by Tumur-Ochir®? shows increased activity in the 
formation of livestock raising kolkhozes. He stated that there was “among the 
Arat individual stock farmers an ever increasing urge to amalgamate, a desire to 
go over to the collective system.” 

Among the measures introduced by the Mongolian government in 1954 to 
provide inducements to stock men were: 

1. The writing off of previous years’ arrears in deliveries of livestock and 

products to the government. 

2. The lowering of the general tax on cattle by 23%. 

3. The introduction of new and worthwhile privileges for artels. 

4. Raising the prices paid to producers for meat, wool and milk. 

Crop farming as such is of less importance in Mongolia than livestock raising 
because the Soviet government prefers to keep Mongolia dependent on the USSR 
for supplies of grain. Horse-haymaking stations, whose numbers have increased 
500% between 1948 and 1954°4 from the earlier figure of 20, are subsidiary to 
livestock raising. In the articles by Tsedenbal and Tumur-Ochir already cited, 





22 Unen, Ulan Bator, December 5, 1948. 
23 Izvestia, November 26, 1954. 
*4 Pravda, November 26, 1954. 








there is hardly any mention of crop farming, although Outer Mongolia is by no 
means completely unsuited to the cultivation of cereals. In 1950 the total area 
under cultivation was 45,000 hectares of which about a third was worked by state 
farms. As noted by a Soviet source the Mongolians consider that “the Mongolian 
People’s Republic has considerable fertile land which would permit the sown 
area to be developed to such an extent that the country’s grain requirements could 
be met in full.” Such a process, however, would not be in line with Soviet plans. 
Sherendyb’s report on the directives for the Second Five-Year Plan for 195 3-57 
stated that “during the Second Five-Year Plan we must provide the population 
with at least 50% of its grain requirements.” This probably means that at the 
moment more than half the grain needed is being imported from the USSR. 

The inauguration of the XII Congress coincided with the termination of the 
five-year bilateral trade agreement between the Soviet Union and Mongolia. On 
October 19, 1954, the day the Congress was opened in Ulan Bator, a new trade 
agreement was signed in Moscow. It was to run until 1957, that is until the end 
of the current Mongolian Five-Year Plan. At the same time, a protocol was 
signed for an exchange of goods in 1955. According to the terms of the new 
agreement Mongolia will continue to export to the USSR wool, cattle, meat, 
butter and other products, although on a larger scale. In return, the USSR will 
provide agricultural machinery and other material for ensuring the development 
of livestock raising, transportation and other branches of agriculture. 


* 


As for industry, a statement by Tsedenbal is revealing. He said that “along 
with the industry required to facilitate the production of livestock in our country, 
a basis for heavy industry is being laid with the fraternal and generous aid of 
the Soviet Union.” 

The industrial equipment required for the production of livestock to be ex- 
ported to the USSR forms the basis of all Mongolian industry. Leather is pro- 
duced in a factory in Altan-Bulak and the Ulan Bator industrial combine; the 
preparation of meat products is concentrated in Ulan Bator, where a meat com- 
bine was built during the war. More than 230 meat processing factories were in 
operation in 1952. Butter is also one of the main exports to the Soviet Union. No 
figures for Soviet-Mongolian exports and imports were given either in the Con- 
gress reports or the Soviet press; but the items of the trade protocol signed on 
February 19, 1954 for the ensuing year show that Mongolia is still an important 
source of supply for the Soviet Union. In 1928 the USSR received 86% of Mon- 
golia’s total exports, but supplied only 48% of that country’s total imports. Of 
late, in connection with the increased development of industrial enterprises and 
transportation, both of which had the interest of the Soviet government, the 
volume of exports from the USSR has increased. However, there are no grounds 
for presuming that Mongolian requirements are being met in full. 

From Sherendyb’s report it is clear that in the new Mongolian Five-Year Plan 
much attention is being paid to the coal industry. The main deposits, which are 


25 §. Demidov, op. Cit., p. 44. 
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of brown coal, lie in the Nalaikha area, about 40 kilometers east of Ulan Bator. 
In 1952, 300,000 tons were mined there. In addition, there are five other deposits 
which are being worked. 

At the Congress, Sherendyb stated that under the Second Five-Year Plan coal 
was to be mined in Choibalsan (formerly Bain Tumen), Khobdo (formerly Dzhir- 
galantu), both in Western Mongolia, and also in Mandal-Gobi in the heart of the 
Central Gobi Aimak, about 275 kilometers from Ulan Bator. 

Figures on railroad construction given in the reports at the Congress show 
that a line from Ulan Bator via Dalan-Dzadagad to the Chinese frontier is pro- 
jected. This route is of major importance since it will link the Soviet Union with 
Peiping on a direct line, shortening the former route by 2,000 kilometers. Ulan 
Bator is linked with the USSR via Naushki, a railroad that was finished in 1949. 
No information was given on the development of the line from Choibalsan to 
Tamsog-Bulag almost on the Chinese frontier.?® This route is to serve as a second 
main line connecting China and the USSR via Mongolia. 


. 


The XII Congress carefully avoided any possibility of Chinese influence. This, 
it seems, met with the approval of the Mongols themselves. Aid from the USSR 
and the Soviet Communist Party was stressed repeatedly whereas hardly any 
mention was made of China and the Chinese Communist Party. 

P. Komarov, the head of the Soviet delegation and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Party Control Committee of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, and U Lan-Fu, a leading Chinese official and a specialist on the national 
question in China, both made speeches at the Congress. But whereas Komarov 
spoke of the friendship between Mongolia and the Soviet Union as an accepted 
fact, U Lan-Fu exhorted the listeners to strengthen the friendship between his 
country and Mongolia. 

The guarded attitude of the Soviets in their relations with China over the 
Mongolian question is characterized by reports of the Congress that appeared in 
the Soviet press. Mention was made of the “extremely enthusiastic reception given 
to the greeting from the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party 
conveyed by the leader of the Soviet delegation, P. T. Komarov;”*’ the speeches 
by the delegates of the Korean Workers’ Party and the SED from Eastern Ger- 
many;°8 the Hungarian Workers’ Party; the Rumanian Workers’ Party; and the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party.*® But Pravda did not 
publish a word of the speech by the leader of the Chinese delegation. 

The people of Mongolia have not forgotten the Chinese garrisons in their 
country up to 1911, the Chinese pretentions to sovereignty over Outer Mongolia, 
or the plebiscite of 1945. Nor does the Soviet government want them to forget. 
The slogan of the Chinese Communists, “Asia for the Asians,” cannot be taken 
up by the Soviet Union’s Asian satellite. 

26 Vestnik, Munich, 1954, No. 4, pp. 7—24. 

27 Pravda, November 21, 1954. 


28 Jbid., November 23, 1954. 
29 Jbid., November 24, 1954. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


The Demography of Kazakhstan and the Cultivation 
of the New Lands 


Two official Soviet sources indicate that the population of Kazakhstan is now 
about 8.5 million. First, in accordance with the decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR, issued December 29, 1954 and entitled 
“Electoral Regions for the Elections to the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh SSR” 
(scheduled for March 6, 1955) 425 electoral regions were organized within the 
republic. Since Article 23 of the Constitution of the Kazakh SSR provides for 
one such region for every 20,000 inhabitants, the total population should have 
approximated 8.5 million on January 1, 1955.1 Second, at the time of the elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on March 14, 1954, 4,202,005 people 
were registered as eligible to vote, being 18 or more years of age on that date. 
From data on the elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on December 12, 
1937, 93-5 million persons were registered as eligible to vote? throughout the 
whole of the USSR. A year later, the general census established that the popu- 
lation of the Soviet Union was 170.5 million.* This represents a ratio of voters 
to non-voters of 100:83. This figure is for the whole of the USSR. The ratio 
varies somewhat in the different localities. At the June 24, 1938 elections in 
Kazakhstan, the nearest to the census, 2,987,000 were registered,* but the census 


of January 17, 1938 gave the numbers at 6,146,000.° This shows a ratio of voters 
to non-voters of 100:106, a considerable deviation from the average. Multiply- 
ing the number of voters registered in Kazakhstan on March 14, 1954 by 1.06 
gives a total of 8,656,000. This is a close approximation to the figure of 8.5 million. 

A clear picture of the demographic make-up of Kazakhstan in the period 
1897 to 1939 can be obtained from the following table: 


Population of Kazakhstan 
1897 1916 1926 1939 
Kazakhs 4,034,000 4,680,000 3,968,000 3,098,000 
Europeans $66,000 1,420,000% 2,106,000fF 3,048,000 





4,600,000 6,100,000 6,074,000 6,146,000 


* According to I. I. Serebrennikov, Sibirevedenie (The Study of Siberia), Harbin, 1920, p. 81, 750,000 people 
emigrated between 1897 and 1916 from European Russia to the Akmolinsk and Semipalatinsk oblasts alone. These com- 
prised 50°%e Russians and s0°/e Ukrainians. 

t+ According to Professor V. Kubijovyé, Geografiya Ukrainy i smezhnykh kraev (The Geography of the Ukraine 
and the Adjacent Regions), Krakow-Lwow, 1943, p. 330, this figure includes 861,000 Ukrainians. 

SOURCES: Brockhaus and Efron, Entsiklopedichesky slovar, St. Petersburg, 1907, Supplementary Volume II, 
4/D, pp. XII and II]; Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Moscow, 1940, Volume X, p. 154; Pravda, April 2, 1949; 
I. I. Serebrennikov, Sibirevedenie, Harbin, 1920, p. 81; P. G. Zhurid, Ekonomicheskaya itosralive "SSSR, Moscow, 
1934, Part I, p. 86; Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya, Moscow, 1947, Volume USSR, p. 1843. 


1 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, December 30, 1954. 


2 Pravda, December 15, 1937. 
3 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], Moscow, 1947; 


vol. USSR, p. 49. 
4 Pravda, June 30, 1938. 
5 BSE, op. cit., p. 1843. 
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This represents a growth in population as follows: 

1916 1926 1939 
Relative Growth of Population . 133.0 132. 134.0 
Percentage of Kazakhs F 76.7 65.5 §0.§ 
Percentage of Europeans 23.3 34-5 49-5 

Thus, prior to the October Revolution, although the relative strength of the 
indigenes fell from 87.0 to 76.7, with a corresponding increase in the European 
population, the total number of Kazakhs increased by almost 700,000. After the 
Revolution a period of stabilization was reached until 1939, with the population 
about 6 million. 

A number of demographic processes took place in Kazakhstan during this 
period. As a result of the Civil War which raged after the Revolution, the total 
population of the area which comprised the Soviet Union, amounting to 150 mil- 
lion in 1917, fell to 133 million by 1923.7 This figure is the average for the 
whole of the Soviet Union and represents a drop of 12%. In those regions where 
the fighting actually took place the loss was comparatively greater. 


From 1923 a distinct increase in the population both indigenous and European 
took place. This was accompanied by a mass return to the towns of all who had 
fled to the country during the Civil War. From January 1, 1927 to January 1, 
1933 the total population of the Soviet Union grew from 147 to 165 million,® 
more than 12%. The populace of Kazakhstan during this period increased to 
7,229,000,° almost 20%. The growth in the republic’s populace was particularly 
pronounced during the second half of this period, resulting from the immigration 
of European Russians. This was caused by the industrialization of the area which 
had just begun. 

The urban population of Kazakhstan, which was 536,000 in 1927, reached 
1,104,000 in 1933! and was as many as 1,706,000 by January 1, 1939."! The 
rural population, which was 5,500,000 in 1927, increased to 6,124,000 in 1933," 
but fell to 4,400,000 by January 1, 1939, a drop of almost 30%.1* One point is 
of interest. Whereas up to 1927 almost all the rural population was engaged 
in agriculture or livestock raising and the town dwellers were, as a rule, work- 
ing in industry or trade, by 1939 only two-thirds of the non-agricultural popula- 
tion lived in towns.'* This indicates that the agricultural population of Kazakh- 
stan had fallen by 8-900,000 to a total of 3,500,000. 

From 1927 to 1939 the urban population increased from 8.6% to 27.8%. In 
1920 there were 20,000 workers, in 1941, 820,000. In 1947 there were 36 cities 
and 109 city-type settlements in Kazakhstan. 


* P. G. Zhurid, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (Economic Geography of the USSR), 
Moscow, 1934, Part 1, p. 77. 

7 [bid., p. 73. 

8 [bid., p. 85. 

® Ibid., p. 86. 

10 Jbid., p. 87. 

11 BSE, op. cit., p. 1843. 

12 P. G. Zhurid, op. cit., p. 87. 

18 BSE, op. cit., p. 1843. 

1 BSE, op. cit., pp. 62, 67. 

8 BSE, op. cit., p. 1843. 





As a result of rapid collectivization and famine in 1933 the native Kazakh 
population dropped by no less than 35-36%, and the census of January 17, 1939 
gave the total number of Kazakhs in the USSR as only 3,098,000 against 3,968,000 
on December 17, 1926. 


In the period from the beginning of 1939 to date, figures are available for 
the number of people eligible to vote in the elections to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR in 1937, 1946, 1950 and 1954 and in the elections to the Supreme 
Soviet of the Kazakh SSR in 1938, 1947 and 1951. These data permit a com- 
putation of the absolute and percentage increases for these years, which, in turn, 
permits a calculation of the proportion which is natural and that which results 
from the transfer of population from other regions of the USSR to Kazakhstan. 


Increase in the Electoral Roll 
Comparison 
Voters Percent with 1937 
Registered Increase Increase (1937 = 100) 


2,788,000 — - 

2,987,000 199,000 x 107.1 
3,302,000 315,000 . 118.4 
355 3,000 251,000 ; 127-5 
3,859,000 306,000 J 138.4 
3,946,000 87,000 . 141.§ 
4,202,000 256,000 " 150.7 


SOURCES: Pravda, December 15, 1937; June 30, 1938; February 14, 1946; March 15, 1950; Jzvestia, February 
20, 1947; February 23, 1951; March 18, 1954. 


On the basis of these figures, taking the ratio of voters to non-voters as 
100:106, the total population of Kazakhstan during these years is as follows: 
Increase in Population 

Comparison 
Number of Percent with 1937 
Inhabitants Increase Increase (1937 = 100) 
$574 3,000 - - 
6,154,000 411,000 a 107.1 
6,803,000 649,000 3 118.4 
7,320,000 $17,000 ; 127.5 
7,950,000 6 30,000 ? 138.4 
8,129,000 179,000 . 141.5 
8,656,000 § 27,000 . 150.7 


Thus, there has been an unbroken increase in the population of Kazakhstan 
since 1937, even during the war, when all the other republics of the USSR suf- 
fered a diminution. Also, the general growth is almost four times the average 
for the USSR. Three quarters of this increase was accounted for by the influx 
of people from the European part of the Soviet Union, chiefly of Russians, 
Ukrainians and Belorussians. Consequently, the percentage of indigenes fell. On 
January 17, 1939 there were only 3,098,000 Kazakhs. 


From 1937 to 1955 the population of the Soviet Union increased by 13%." 
It may be assumed that the numbers of Kazakhs also increased by 13% during 


16 Jzvestia, December 15, 1937; March 18, 1954. 
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this period, as they were comparable to the majority of the other peoples of the 
USSR. It follows from this that their total increased from 3,098,000 to 3,501,000. 


Presuming, as we have done all along, that all the Kazakhs in the Soviet 
Union live in the Kazakh SSR, the percentage of indigenes in this republic is 
now 41.2, a drop of 9.3% from the 1939 figure. During the same period the 
percentage of Europeans has risen to 58.8. Thus the Kazakhs are in a slight 
minority, a situation which is even more pronounced in the towns. 


The ratio of Kazakhs to non-indigenes in the different oblasts of Kazakhstan 
varies considerably. In the southern oblasts, Kyzyl-Orda, South-Kazakhstan, 
Dzhambul, and to a lesser extent, Alma-Ata and Taldy-Kurgan, the natives pre- 
dominate; in the remaining oblasts, particularly in the northeast, the majority 
are Russians and Ukrainians. 


In 1954, new and idle lands began to be cultivated in Kazakhstan. This 
brought a flood of immigrants, a flow which will swell in 1955 and 1956. Dur- 
ing these three years the agricultural population of Kazakhstan will be radically 
altered. To a large extent, the kolkhozniks will be replaced by agricultural 
workers from MTS or sovkhozes. Moreover, the numbers engaged on the land 
will almost double. 


Certain data is available which permits some estimate to be made of the 
numbers of agricultural workers likely to be transferred to Kazakhstan. Official 
Soviet figures give an indication of the numbers working on the sovkhozes and 
kolkhozes and the area that was cultivated in 1953. These figures give the total 
of land suitable for cultivation as 30.3 million hectares,'’ distributed as follows: 


Arable Land in Kazakhstan 
(In Millions of Hectares) 
Under 
Cultivation Idle Virgin Total 
Kustanai ‘ 0.9 2.2 
North-Kazakhstan - 0.4 0.7 
Kokchetav : 0.§ 1.7 
Akmolinsk " 0.7 2.3 
Pavlodar ‘ 0.8 1.7 
Karaganda t 0.2 0.3 
Semipalatinsk Y 0.4 O.1 
East-Kazakhstan . 0.2 0.1 
West-Kazakhstan ‘ 0.6 0.7 
Aktyubinsk . 0.8 2.2 
Other Areas : 0.9 0.1 





6.4 12.1 


Excluding “Other Areas” this Land is located as follows: 


In the Main Grain Regions : : 7:5 19.9 
In the Stock Raising Regions ‘ j 45 7.6 
17 Table taken from Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo (Socialist Agriculture), Moscow, 
1954, No. 7, p. 15. 











Those capable of work among the agricultural population of the kolkhozes 
of Kazakhstan were distributed as follows in 195 3:18 





Number of Area Sown Number of Hectares 
Kolkhozes (Hectares) Workers per Capita 
Northern Grain Regions ...........eeee000- 1,499 $71,000 397,929 14 
Seat: Hatsiee Resi... c cc cccsccccssccscces 890 853,000 170,600 5 
Southern Regions of Industrial Crops and Grain 702 1,239,000 309,750 4 
WEE aesnceciixcn 3,091 7,66 3,000 878,279 9 


In 1953 Kazakhstan had 9,746,000 hectares under cultivation.’® These com- 
prised 7,663,000 hectares in kolkhozes and 2,083,000 in sovkhozes. The Secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Kazakhstan Communist Party, Ponomarenko, 
stated that by 1956, that is within three years, the total area under cultivation 
would reach 28,500,000 hectares, representing an increase of 19,300,000 hectares.”° 
(The discrepancy in the figures is in the original Soviet sources.) 


In 1956 the area of the sovkhozes is to be 12,000,000 hectares.*! Thus, the 
kolkhozes will comprise 16,500,000 hectares. Figures in a leading Soviet economic 
magazine show that in 1954, 93 new sovkhozes were founded and the founda- 
tion of more than 300 is envisaged for 1955.7 

There are no reserves of manpower in Kazakhstan itself to meet increased 
demands. The labor to cultivate these areas has to be brought from the European 
regions of the USSR. All the new sovkhozes are on land hitherto completely 
devoid of settlements, and these, too, necessitate the transfer of labor from other 
areas. 

The number of workers required from the European regions for the kol- 
khozes, sovkhozes and MTS to fulfill the plan to cultivate the new lands is as 
follows: 

Kolkhozes: In the kolkhozes situated where the new lands are being worked, 
that is in the northern grain and stock raising regions, the number of kolkhozniks 
capable of work is 568,000. They sowed 6,424,000 hectares in 1953. By 1956 
these kolkhozes are to sow a further 9,000,000 hectares, an increase of 140%. 
The number of workers will have to increase by the same proportion, necessitat- 
ing the transfer of 795,000 extra kolkhozniks if the mechanization of agricultural 
work is maintained at the 1953 level. 

Sovkhozes: The Soviet government fixes the area of each sovkhoz between 
20,000 and 25,000 hectares. Bearing in mind that during 1954-56 the sovkhozes 
have to cultivate 10,000,000 hectares, about 450 sovkhozes will have to be 
founded in Kazakhstan. The 93 sovkhozes established in 1954 received 72,000 
workers from European Russia.2* This works out at almost 800 per sovkhoz. The 
Soviet press shows that, at the moment, manpower is being provided mainly to 
cultivate the new lands, although the creation of livestock farms is an obligatory 





18 Table based on data from Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 12. 
19 Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 10. PF 

20 Pravda, October 27, 1954. 

*1 Radio Moscow, January 10, 1955. 

22 Voprosy ekonomiki, Moscow, 1954, No. 12, p. 74. 

23 [bid., p. 71. 
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task. This would indicate that, even at the initial stage, each new sovkhoz 
requires a minimum of 1,000 to 1,200 workers. Thus, at least 450,000 to 500,000 
people will have to be transferred to the new sovkhozes by 1956. 

MTS: There is little doubt that both the existing and the new MTS will have 
to receive an influx of qualified workers, also from the European regions of the 
USSR. There are no exact figures available in this respect, but the number will 
probably be in the region of 100,000. 

Thus the total manpower requirements will be at least 1,345,000. Moreover, 
ancillary workers to a total of 15-16% of the whole, or 200,000 persons, will 
have to be transferred. 

The final figure will thus be more than a million and a half. Taking the ratio 
of workers to dependents as 1:1, a figure considerably lower than the average 
for the USSR,** 3,000,000 people will have moved into Kazakhstan by the end 
of 1956. This represents an increase of more than 35% and will clearly change 
the national constitution of the republic considerably. The percentage of in- 
digenes will fall to 30.0% and Kazakhstan will become the fifth union republic 
with a predominant Slavic population. J. M. 


*4 BSE, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 
The Economy 
The Latest in Soviet Agricultural Planning 


On March 9, 1955 the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR issued a decree entitled “Changes in the 
Practice of Agricultural Planning.” This is closely connected with the other decrees 
aimed at improving agricultural production which have been issued during the 
past 18 months. 

At the September 1953 plenary session of the Central Committee of the 
Soviet Communist Party, Khrushchev, with unusual frankness, threw light on 
the extremely precarious position of agriculture. The number of cows in the 
country at the beginning of 1953 was reported to be 8.9 million fewer than in 1928. 
Compared with the prewar period, the number of cows privately owned had de- 
creased by 6.5 million; 45% of the kolkhoz families did not own any cows." 

The plenary session demanded “...a considerable improvement in the pro- 
ductivity of stock raising, an acceleration in the rate of cattle increase, an im- 
provement in breeding and, in the next two or three years, a sharp increase in 
the output of meat and dairy produce.” 

It also envisaged an increase in the number of all types of cattle in 1954. In 
addition, detailed instructions were given for improving the yield of grain, olive 
oil and industrial crops. 

Almost immediately after the September 1953 plenary session, the Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers issued other, special decrees: “Measures 


1 Pravda, September 15, 1953. 
2 Jbid., September 19, 195 3. 











to Further Develop Livestock Raising in the Country and to Lower the Norms 
of Obligatory Deliveries of Livestock Products to the State by Kolkhozniks and 
Workers’ Farms,” “Measures to Increase Kolkhoz and Sovkhoz Production and 
Deliveries to the State of Potatoes and Vegetables in the Years 1953-1955,” and 
“Measures for Improving the Work of the MTS.” 

The Communist government proposed “to satisfy within the next two or 
three years the growing demands of the population for consumer goods and 
ensure that both light and heavy industry be supplied with raw materials.” 

However, within a year and a half, another plenary session was convened, 
at the end of February 1954. At the session, Khrushchev gave a report, “To In- 
crease the Production of Grain in the Country and to Cultivate Virgin and Idle 
Lands.” He stated that the 1953 plan for developing cattle and sheep had not 
been fulfilled. “In many oblasts, krais and republics... a significant decrease in 
the number of cows in the fourth quarter of 1953 was permitted.”® 

Khrushchev had also announced at the September 1953 session that “our 
country is provided with grain; we have the necessary state reserves and will 
export grain within defined limits.” Yet a short time afterwards it was stated at 
the February-March plenary session: 

The present level of grain production, both in its gross yield and in its market- 

able portion, does not cover the growing requirements of the national economy. 
A disparity has arisen between the amount of grain being acquired by the state 
and the increase in consumption. The amount of grain remaining in the kolkhozes 
after they have fulfilled their obligations to the state does not cover all the demands 
of the kolkhozes’ communal economy. In many kolkhozes the allocation of grain 
per work day is low. The amount of grain fodder left, without which a sharp in- 
crease in stock raising is impossible, is particularly low.® 


The February-March session put the blame for this shortage of grain on poor 
agricultural planning. The assertion was made that: 

One of the chief reasons for the disparity which has arisen between the level 
of grain production development and the increased demands of the population and 
the national economy for grain is the bad mistakes made by Gosplan of the USSR, 
the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR and the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the 
USSR in planning, particularly in the sowing of grain crops and grasses... This 
bad practice in planning has done great harm to the development of the country’s 
grain economy.’ 


The session accused Gosplan of the USSR, the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
USSR and the Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR of having increased the sow- 
ing of perennial grasses in the southern Ukraine, the Moldavian SSR, the North- 
ern Caucasus and the southeastern areas of the Soviet Union without taking the 
results into consideration. The grasses produced low yields and took up much 
land that would have been suitable for grain. As a result, the area under grain 


3 Pravda, September 26, 29, 30, 1953- 
4 Tbid., March 6, 1954. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Tbid. 

7 Ibid. 
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was considerably reduced. The session intentionally gave the impression that 
the Communist leaders had had no hand in measures designed to inculcate the 
travopolye rotation of crops on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. 


The February-March session also considered essential a change in the practice 
of agricultural planning. It was expressed as the desire to allow greater initiative 
to the provinces. It also put the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR and the 
Ministry of Sovkhozes of the USSR under the obligation of presenting to the 
Council of Ministers within two months a draft decree on new planning methods. 

At the January 1955 plenary session of the Central Committee of the Party, 
Khrushchev presented his report, “To Increase the Production of Livestock Pro- 
ducts.” He said that some Party organizations had still failed to grasp just how 
far stock raising was lagging behind. He sharply criticized these two ministries for 
drawing up plans for solving the problem of stock raising at the expense of the 
number of cattle. The session finally decided the question of the need to change 
the practice of agricultural planning, as well as the basic principles. Khrushchev 
remarked: 

The new method of planning will have as the starting point a fixed amount 
of produce for the kolkhozes and sovkhozes. Under this system the calculation 
must be based not on the number of hectares of each crop that have been plowed 
and sown, nor on the number of cattle, but on the number of centners per hectare 
of grain, potatoes, vegetables and on the amount of meat, milk and other animal 
products.® 


Thus, after various agricultural experiments lasting a quarter of a century, 
the Soviet government has acknowledged by an official act that the practice of 
Soviet centralized planning is gravely deficient. 

The new decree by no means renounces the principle of centralized planning 
but only envisages a certain change in form and practical application, leaving 
some of the details to lower echelons. The establishment of a fixed volume of 
produce is the main innovation. Kolkhoz plans must ensure the fulfillment of 
the centrally-set goods production. These plans must be approved by the regional 
executive committees. This sets the kolkhoz definite limits and more or less 
compels it to fix the area to be sown with crops in full agreement with the central 
plans for state deliveries. 

For this reason a volume of state deliveries was envisaged that would ensure 
the requirements of the population for food and of industry for raw material 
would be met. Thus, the government has renounced the responsibility for plan- 
ning the area to be sown but is adopting a more centralized method of planning, 
the assignment of agricultural production tasks. 

A study of the history of this question shows that the Soviet government has 
always been waging a grim war to increase the amount of marketable agricultural 
produce. It has used different methods at the various stages of development, 
adopting the policy of procurement which it hoped would achieve the best results 
at the time. 





8 Khrushchev’s report at the plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, January 25, 1955. 
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Stages in the Process of State Procurement 
(Table does not refer to Sovkhozes) 





Forms of State 


Year Procurement 


Methods of Procurement 


Basis of Calculation 





1918-20 1. Levy on produce 

1921-23 1. Tax on produce 
2. State purchases 

1924-27 1. State purchases 


1928-31 1. Fixed norms 


2. Contracts 


1932 1. Contracts 


2. State purchases 


1933-39 1. Obligatory deliveries 


2. Payment in kind for 
MTS work 

3. Contracts for indus- 
trial crops 

4. State purchases 


1940-52 1. Obligatory deliveries 


2. Payment in kind for 
MTS work 

3. Contracts for indus- 
trial crops 

4. State purchases 


1953-54 1. Obligatory deliveries 


2. Payment in kind for 
MTS work 

3. Contracts for indus- 
trial crops 

4. State purchases by 
contracts 


1955 1. Obligatory deliveries 


2. Payment in kind for 
MTS work 

3. Contracts for indus- 
trial crops 

4. State purchases by 
contracts 


1. Collection by armed units 


1. Obligatory delivery to col- 
lection points 
2. Purchases on the free market 


1. Purchases on the free market 


1. Forced collection 


2. Bilateral agreements 


1. Bilateral agreements establish- 
ing supply of industrial goods 
based on otovarivanie* 

2. Agreements based on 
otovarivanie 


1. Centralized planning of pro- 
curement and obligatory de- 
livery 

2. As above 


3. As above 


4. Agreements based on 
otovarivanie 


1. Centralized planning of pro- 
curement and obligatory de- 
livery 

2. As above 


3. As above 


4. Agreements concluded accord- 
ing to plans of control organs 


1. Centralized planning and the 
removal of produce directly to 
delivery points during harvest 

2. As above 


3. As above 

4. Centralized plans 

1. Centralized planning and the 
removal of produce directly 
to delivery points during 
harvest 

2. As above 

3. As above 


4. As above 


nN 


vv WN 


nN 


1. Discretion of government organs 


1. Hectare of land sown 


2. State demands 


1. State demands 


1. For richer peasants amount set by 


government organs as a fixed norm. 
Failure caused liquidation of farm 


2. Agreements establishing the area to 


be sown and the volume of deliveries 
. Area sown 


— 


. Principle of otovarivanie 


. Plan for sowing and stock raising 


. Hectare of land sown according to 
fertility 
. Area sown; surrender of all produce 


. State demands 


he 


. Land allotted to the kolkhoz; yield 
estimated 


Hectare of land sown according to 
fertility 
. Area sown; surrender of all produce 


> ¥ N 


. State plan for purchases 


.Per-hectare calculation on fixed 
norms on the land allotted to the 
kolkhozes 

. Fixed rates regardless of harvest 


— 


Area sown; surrender of all produce 


- 


. Purchases of all so-called kolkhoz 
surpluses 


te 


. Planning production to meet de- 
mands, creation of reserves, export, 
the requirements of industry based 
on land allotted to the kolkhozes 

2. As above 


3. As above 


~ 


4. As above 


* Under the system of otovarivanie certain goods are madc available for purchase to kolkhozes which 
have fulfilled their obligations for deliveries to the state. 
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Each successive step in the development of the system of state procurements 
was designed to increase the volume of deliveries to the state. This, in turn, evoked 
the opposition of the peasantry, which took different forms. Ample proof is to 
be found in Khrushchev’s speeches at the plenary sessions of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party. For example, “At the moment a state of affairs has arisen 
when many kolkhozniks, after working the minimum number of work days, 
take no further part in communal effort.”® In spite of colossal expenditures of 
state funds, intensive mechanization of the production processes and the presence 
of an ever increasing number of supervisors, controllers, Party organizers and 
other representatives of the state, the agricultural situation continues to de- 
teriorate. Khrushchev admitted: “At the moment we are far from attaining the 
level necessary for meeting the people’s demands.”!° 


The plan for a sharp increase within the next two or three years has also 
failed, and the position is aggravated by the Soviet government’s decision to 
concentrate on developing heavy industry. The cultivation of virgin and idle 
lands is one contribution to the solution. Another is the strict norm of deliveries 
to the state, designed to stimulate production. As Pravda expressed it: “Know- 
ing that a strictly defined part of kolkhoz produce is to be delivered to the state, 
the kolkhozniks will do their utmost to use their land more efficiently and to 
increase the output of each hundred hectares of land .. .”" 


Within a short time numerous decrees directed at stock-piling agricultural 
supplies in the country have been made law. This involves more than just the 
agricultural population. At the January plenary session of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the USSR Khrushchev announced the coming 
review of the methods of supplying the people of the country with provisions 
from a centralized fund. He said: “A definite part of the state centralized fund 
must be directed to satisfying the needs of the largest cities and industrial 
centers... and also to satisfying the needs of the army, foreign trade and state 
reserves.” 


Thus, the Soviet Communist Party and government have returned to the 
former position where the country was divided into zones of centralized supply, 
the privileged zone being the capitals, the centers of heavy industry, coal regions 
and so on. There are also to be other, greater areas where zones will either be 
with decentralized or partially centralized supply. These areas will not be so 
favored. Again quoting Khrushchev: “As for the rest of the centralized fund, 
it must be distributed among the other cities and regions of the country on the 
basis of their actual need for goods and their individual productive poten- 
tialities.”*% S.K. 


® Sotsialisticheskoe selskoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1954, No. 2, p. 37. 
10 Radio Moscow, February 3, 1955. 

"1 Pravda, March 11, 1955. 

12 Radio Moscow, February 3, 1955. 

13 bid. 








The Soviet Oil Industry 


Under the Second Postwar Five-Year Plan it was intended to increase oil out- 
put in 1955 by 85% compared with 1950. The Soviet oil industry therefore was 
faced with the difficult task of raising the output of 37.3 million tons in 1950 to 
70.0 million tons in 1955. 

In this connection the output in 1954 and 1955 is especially important be- 
cause the fulfillment of the Five-Year Plan as a whole depends on it. As a result 
of unrelenting pressure on the petroleum industry, the gross output plan for 1954 
was fulfilled by 103%1 (100.9% in 1953) and the plan for oil extraction was 
carried out by December 26, 1954. The plan for gas extraction and the produc- 
tion of light petroleum products was fulfilled by December 22, 1954.2 The report 
of the Central Statistical Administration states that oil production in 1954 was 
12% higher than in 1953 (the 1953 output was also 12% higher than in 1952). 
Gasoline production increased by 9% in 1954 compared with 1953, kerosene by 
5% and Diesel fuel by 44%.° 


Absolute figures for oil production in the USSR have been as follows:* 


Petroleum Production 
(In Million Tons) 


The annual increase in oil production was as follows: 


Growth of Petroleum Production 
First Five-Year Plan 
Increase over Previous Year 
2,310,000 tons 
4,040,000 tons 
3,460,000 tons 
4,030,000 tons 
4,230,000 tons 


Second Five-Year Plan 


Increase over Previous Year 
9,600,000 tons 
§,100,000 tons 
6,200,000 tons 


Despite a 12% annual increase in production in 1953 and 1954, the absolute 
increase in those years was only 5.1 million and 6.2 million tons respectively. 
In order to fulfill the current five-year plan in 1955 (70 million tons planned) 


1 Pravda, January 21, 1955. 

2 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1. 

3 Pravda, January 21, 1955. ° 

* Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia) [BSE], Moscow, 1. ed., 
vol. XLI, pp. 801—802; Zvorykin, Ocherki po istorii sovetskoi gornoi tekhniki (An Outline 
of the History of Soviet Mining Techniques), Moscow, 1950; BSE, Moscow, 2. ed., vol. XII, p. 108; 
Izvestia, October 6—8, 1952 and August 9, 1953; Pravda, January 21, 1955. 
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the absolute increase in 1955 would have to be 11.8 million tons—almost twice 
as much as the 1954 increase. It will be very difficult for the Soviet petroleum 
industry to achieve this sudden increase and it is therefore doubtful whether the 
Second Postwar Five-Year Plan for oil production will be fulfilled. 
The eastern regions of the Soviet Union are acquiring ever increasing im- 
portance as the following table shows: 
Petroleum Production of Eastern Regions 


Actual Production Percentage of Total 
(In Million Tons) USSR Oil Production 


12 
36 
19§4 i 60 


The figures for 1940 are taken from the report of the Chairman of the State Planning Commission, Voznesensky, 
at a session of the Supreme Soviet on March 15, 1946. The figures for 1954 are from an editorial in Pravda, 
February 25, 1955. 


The shifting of the center of the petroleum industry to the east alters com- 
pletely the strategic position of the industry. The southern and western oil regions 
are very vulnerable. Baku is 190 km from the Iranian border, the Grozny 
region is 350 km from the Turkish border, the Maikop and Krasnodar regions 
are 450 km from Turkey and the Drogobych and Stanislav regions are 100 and 
170 km respectively from the western frontiers of the USSR. However, the 
Ural-Volga oil-bearing region (the new name of the “Second Baku”), which 
produces more than 50% of all Soviet oil is from 1,700 to 2,500 km from the 
western and southern borders of the Soviet Union respectively. In 1954 only 
40% (23.3 million tons) of Soviet oil production came from areas near the 
southern and western borders of the USSR, while 60% (34.9 million tons) came 
from more remote districts of the Soviet Union. From the economic point of 
view, the location of oil fields in the Ural-Volga region is especially advantageous 
for the units of heavy industry which have been and are being transferred to the 
east, for the developing agricultural regions, and for the transportation serving 
agriculture and industry there because the distances over which oil and oil pro- 
ducts have to be transported can be considerably reduced. For this reason the 
economy in the eastern regions is becoming independent of the southern and 
western regions as far as petroleum products are concerned. 

In 1955 the eastern regions will play the predominant role in Soviet oil pro- 
duction. Minister of the Oil Industry Baibakov has written: 

The rate of increase in the production of oil and oil products was greater in 

1954 than in 1953. This greater rate of increase was achieved mainly due to the 

development of the petroleum industry in the eastern regions of the country, in 

which towards the end of 1954 over 60% of all Soviet oil was produced. A par- 
ticularly high rate of increase in oil production is being maintained in the Tatar and 

Bashkir ASSR’s. As a result of large scale geological, geophysical and prospecting 

activity in 1954 within the Ural-Volga oil-bearing region, in the Bashkir and Tatar 

ASSR’s and the Kuibyshev and Molotov oblasts large new oil deposits were dis- 

covered. Oil was produced at several places in the Volga region near Stalingrad. 

This made it possible to overfulfill the task for increasing reserve supplies of oil 

and to raise considerably industrial oil reserves throughout the Union.° 


5 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1. 





This official declaration by the Minister of the Petroleum Industry is of great 
importance in estimating the oil potential and reserves of the Soviet Union. 
According to Soviet data the USSR occupied the first place in world oil reserves, 
having 67.2% of the world total as of January 1, 1937.° It is emphasized that 
this percentage, in comparison with that for the United States, “becomes even 
more impressive when one considers that in the US all possibilities of any further 
discoveries of considerable oil deposits have been exhausted, despite the extensive 
use of perfected methods of geological research.” 


The Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya reports the following Soviet petro- 
leum reserves:7 


Oil Reserves of the USSR in 1937 


(In Million Tons) 


Prepared 
and Grand 
Prospected Known Total Supposed Geological Toral 


Azerbaidzhan SSR ’ 447.6 $70.7 1,340.3 641.3 2,552.3 
Georgian SSR . 34.6 37-2 107.5 31-5 176.2 
Grozny Raion ‘ §2.0 67.5 107.3 — 174.8 
Dagestan Raion . 47-5 67.5 78.5 — 146.0 
Kuban-Black Sea Region . 12.6 21.8 63.4 71.7 156.9 
Emba Region : 1.3 31.9 618.5 $40.0 1,190.4 

Western Urals, Volga Region and 
Kalmyk SSR ; 18.7 34.6 434.6 721.3 1,190.5 
Northern (Uhkta) Region ; 10.0 10.7 11.4 —_ 22.1 
Sakhalin " 10.1 20.4 98.5 220.9 339.8 
17.3 20.3 134.4 272.4 427.1 





Total in the USSR .... 230.9 651.7 882.6 2,994.4 2,499.1 6,376.1 


The meaning of the headings to this table is not defined in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia. The four categories 
are arranged in what appears to be a descending order of probability. The headings have the following approximate 
meaning: 

Prepared and Prospected: Includes active fields and those available for immediate exploitation. 

Known: The geological probability of the presence of oil has been confirmed by selected test borings. 

Supposed: Reserves of oil are presumed to be present on the basis of methods other than test borings, such as 
gravimetric, seismographic and electrical methods. In 1937 these methods entailed a considerable margin of error. 

Geological: Reserves of oil are presumed due to geological peculiarities of the rerritory. 


Although there have been no new details of Soviet oil resources since 1937, 
statements by Soviet officials, directives for the First and Second Postwar Five- 
Year Plans and other information which has found its way into the Soviet press 
indicate that, in the 17 years which have passed, Soviet oil resources have been 
found to be considerably greater than was previously thought, especially in the 
Ural-Volga oil-bearing region, to which particular importance is attributed by 
the Soviet press. However, the speed and quality of prospecting still lag far 
behind the requirements of the Soviet oil industry. The Minister of the Petroleum 
Industry was forced to admit that: 


One serious shortcoming in geological and prospecting work is the scattering 
of test bore holes. In addition, prospecting work is in many cases carried out at 
unprepared sites. Consequently, prospecting drags on, and occasionally the prepara- 
tion of new sites for industrial exploitation is delayed for many years. In several 
major regions, particularly in Azerbaidzhan, Kazakhstan, Central Asia and Turk- 


* BSE, Moscow, t. ed., vol. XLI, p. 786. 
7 Ibid., pp. 787—788. 
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menia, geological and prospecting work is not being carried out effectively. In 
regions of Siberia, prospecting and geophysical work is being executed inefficiently, 
considerably slowing down the preparation of areas for deep prospecting borings.® 


This would indicate that not only Azerbaidzhan but also Kazakhstan, Central 
Asia and Turkmenia belong to the major oil-bearing regions, although the last 
three had previously been considered relatively insignificant. Their planned total 
output for 1950 was only 3.4 million metric tons.°® 


The drilling of wells in prospected areas is also lagging behind the plan. 
Pravda’s editorial on February 25, 1955 shows that all is not well in this respect: 


Nevertheless the average performance of boring crews is unsatisfactory. Last 
year the well-drilling plan was not fulfilled. The managers of trusts and boring 
offices often allow themselves to be satisfied with the achievements of certain out- 
standing crews and take very little trouble to see that their experience is widely 
disseminated. They do not bring about the conditions for forcing the pace and bor- 
ing the greatest possible number of wells. Various troubles and accidents, late 
deliveries of tools, pipe and clay leads to much time being lost by the workers. 
Sometimes boring crews have to wait weeks or even months for the derricks to be 
erected and equipment to be installed. 


The nature of modern Soviet oil extracting techniques shows that working 
conditions in many of the Soviet oil fields are very unfavorable. There are now 
very few high pressure natural gushers in the USSR. Various techniques are now 
employed to maintain the pressure. Artificial flooding, which was first used in 
Bashkiria, makes it possible to maintain the pressure in oil strata by pumping 
water into the contours of deposits. Hydraulic rupture is carried out by forcing 
water into the oil-bearing strata at a pressure of 250 atmospheres. In both cases 
the application of these methods of maintaining pressure has led to artificial 
gushing in some wells.’® 

The years 1954 and 1955 have been marked by intensified exploitation of 
resources in most oil-bearing areas, as happened during World War II, and by the 
reopening of abandoned and uneconomic wells. In the Baku oil fields alone, 
350 disused wells were to have been brought back into use by the end of 1954." 
A few years ago wells of this type were abandoned because further exploitation 
was unprofitable. 


Concerning the work of the oil-refining industry, Minister of the Soviet 
Petroleum Industry Baibakov declared that 1954 “was marked by a further in- 
crease in oil-refining capacity, in the output of petroleum products, by a higher 
yield of light petroleum products from the raw material and by the better 
utilization of capacity.”!* Three pages later, however, Baibakov was forced to 
admit that one serious shortcoming “‘is the still incomplete utilization of avail- 


8 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1. 

® Zasedaniya Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR. Pervaya sessiya. Stenografichesky otchet (The 
Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. First Session. Stenographic Report), Moscow, 
1946, p. 363. 

10 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1; Pravda, February 25, 1955. 

11 Radio Moscow, September 29, 1954. 

12 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1. 





able plant capacity, the low yield of light petroleum products from the raw 
material, the failure to cbserve the correct technical methods in the work of 
plants and great losses in oil refining.”’* For example, in the Orsk refining plant 
alone, 2,000 tons of oil products were reported lost in nine months of 1954, and 
in the Kuibyshev plant losses over a similar period amounted to 9,128 tons.'* 


Judging by the pressure being put on the industry by the ministries and the 
Party press, 1955 will be one of the most tense years for the Soviet petroleum 
industry. G. P. 


13 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1. 
14 Tbid. 


Hydraulic Construction Projects in the USSR in 1955 


Recently, the Soviet press and radio have been devoting much attention to 
hydraulic projects in the USSR.! Information is given on the achievements both 
of individuals and of whole enterprises, but details of the projects themselves 
are limited. After Stalin’s death and the introduction of the new economic course, 
there was a de-emphasis of very large construction projects, some of which were 
closed down completely. 

The return of the economic pendulum in the direction of heavy industry has 
brought with it renewed activity in large schemes including hydraulic projects. 
The latter are to some degree connected with transportation problems, and even 
arterial irrigation canals are planned on a scale permitting passage of small 
ships. The following table includes all types of major hydraulic projects under 
construction at the moment: 


Major Hydraulic Construction Projects 1955 
Hydroelectric Projects 

e Kuibyshev e Narva 

e Gorky Bukhtarma 

e Stalingrad Angara 

e Kakhovka Novosibirsk 

e Molotov Pavlodar 
Votkinsk Vakhsh 
Solikamsk Ufa 

e Dubosary Cheboksary 


Canals 
North Crimean e Terek-Kum 
South Ukrainian ¢ Don Arterial 
Kara-Kum Upper Shirvan 
e Egorlyk (Right Bank)* e Upper Karabakh 
North Donets-Donbas Upper Salsk 


Irrigation Systems 
e Ingulets Volga-Don 
Sevan-Zanga Rapids Kura-Araks 
(Fourth Stage) Kakhovka 


To be finished and either ouatady or partially functioning in 1955. 


* The canal joining the left bank has already been completed. 


1 Radio Moscow, November 17, 1954; January 3, 9, 16, 17, 21, 29, 30; February 21, 1955; 
Nauka i zhizn, Moscow, 1953, No. 1; Znamya, Moscow, 1955, No. 1; Molodoi kommunist, 
Moscow, 1955, No. 2; Ogonek, Moscow, 1955, No. 6. 
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There are, in addition, minor projects under construction, bringing the total 
to 40.2 This does not include kolkhoz projects of more limited significance. 

Thus, an enormous amount of work is going on; millions of cubic meters of 
earth are being moved and a vast quantity of concrete laid. In 1955 the pouring 
of about 5 million cubic meters of concrete, the excavation of 153 million tons 
of earth and the erection of 215,000 tons of metal installations are foreseen.* All 
this involves a large amount of machinery which is increasing every year. How- 
ever, an even larger share of the work is done by hand, mainly by forced labor. 

The Soviet government is devoting most attention to the projects which are 
linked with the plan for creating a unified deep water transport network in the 
USSR, although large irrigation projects have not been neglected, particularly 
of late. The construction of the Kara-Kum Canal and the North Donets-Stalino 
Canal are examples. 

Enormous sums are being used to reconstruct and expand the network of 
river communications, although the latter are not being used to their full capacity 
for carrying freight. A comparison of the relative importance of the various 
forms of transport in the Soviet Union’s freight turnover shows that river trans- 
port, which was 23% of the whole in 1913, fell sharply to 7.4% in 1940 and 
6.3% in 1933.4 No data is available for 1954 but there is little doubt that this 
figure has not increased significantly. It would seem that under such circumstances 
concentration on the railways, which now handle 85% of all freight transported, 
would be better, but, nevertheless, rivers are receiving increased attention. 


All indications are that 1955 will be an extremely busy year. M. Davydov, 
the originator of the plan to divert the rivers Ob and Yenisei, says that “1955 


promises to be the best year for hydroelectric power in our country.”® A. L. 


® Radio Moscow, February 15, 1955. 

3 Ibid., March 14, 1955. 

‘ E. P. Lebedev, Transportnaya statistika (Transportation Statistics), Moscow, 195}. 
5 Znamya, Moscow, 1955, No. 1, p. 130. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Issues Nos. 3 and 4, 1955. 


It is difficult to find, even in the unusually uniform and standardized political 
literature of the Soviet Union, such repetition as abounds in the two numbers of 
Kommunist under review. Two problems which are now receiving the maximum 
of attention from the Soviet leaders appear in almost identical form in both 
numbers with the emphasis so characteristic of current Party policy. 


First of all, the decisions of the January Plenary Session of the Central 
Committee of the Party are given. They are conceived as a most radical and 
urgent program to ensure a “sharp increase” in the entire national economy of 
the USSR and to strengthen its political, economic and military might. 


The second problem is of an international nature. It is concerned with the 
familiar Soviet “struggle for the strengthening of peace throughout the world” 
and stresses the Soviet Union’s role of peacemaker among all countries and peoples. 


The editorial in Kommunist No. 3 is entitled “The Program of the Struggle 
for a Further Increase in Agriculture and Livestock Raising.” It deals with 
Khrushchev’s speech at the January Plenary Session. It should not be forgotten 
that, although this speech was devoted to boosting livestock raising, its significance 
and that of the ensuing decrees extend far beyond the realms of agriculture. In 
spite of a number of concrete instructions on developing livestock raising, the 
problem was not restricted to kolkhoz and sovkhoz consolidation. At the ses- 
sion Malenkov’s line was censured. As a result of this censure, “Stalin’s direct 
successor” was removed from his post as head of the Soviet government. Malen- 
kov’s public renunciation of February 8, 1955 was only a means of informing 
everyone of a decision taken two weeks earlier. It was, in fact, at the January 
Plenary Session that accusations were formulated of anti-Marxism, anti-Leninism, 
right-wing deviation and vulgarization. Directives on improving agriculture 
were accompanied by political theses borrowed from Khrushchev’s speech: 


An accelerated development of heavy industry represents the general line of the 
Communist Party. This line has been tested by experience, by the whole course of 
socialist construction in our country. We must not tolerate those woeful theoreticians 
who attempt to prove that, at a certain stage of socialist construction, the develop- 
ment of heavy industry will cease to be our main task and that light industry can 
and should outstrip all other branches of industry. 


The article goes on to discuss its main theme—livestock raising. This section 
of the article touches upon mechanization of labor on farms, the “decisive force” 
of the MTS, leading cadres, mass political activity and, above all, upon the 
fact that “Corn must play a decisive part in supplying cattle with concentrated 
and succulent fodder.” 
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The second editorial in this number of Kommunist is entitled “For a Strength- 
ening of Peace Among Peoples.” The Soviet press has featured this theme count- 
less times, yet a flood of articles about it continues in Soviet magazines and 
newspapers. 


Soviet propaganda often utilizes political and social events as a spring-board. 
In the present case it derives from the Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, which accepted the declaration to peoples and parliaments of all 
nations, appealing for prevention of a new world war and for all efforts to be 
concentrated on maintaining and strengthening peace. 


Particular attention is devoted to the German problem, which, the journal 
asserts, stands in the center of all postwar European problems. Then follow ac- 
cusations against the United States, England and France, who are preventing 
the re-creation of Germany as a really peace-loving and democratic state. 


The following article, “Heavy Industry—Basis of the Soviet Union’s Eco- 
nomic Might,” makes every endeavor to prove the universal, political and eco- 
nomic significance of this thesis. 


Starting with axioms such as the assertion that mechanization of production 
lightens the burden of one’s work or that increased production depends on a 
greater number of enterprises, the author goes on to explain that heavy industry 
has ensured the foundation of the material, production basis of socialism. He 
concludes that the development of heavy industry is not merely the road toward 
abundance, but toward socialist abundance, socialism and Communism. 


The real significance of this thirteen-page article lies in the following para- 
graph : 

We should recognize as anti-Marxist and politically harmful the utterances of 
some of our Communists on the possibility, expediency and need to establish equal 
and even faster rates of development in those branches of the economy producing 
consumer goods. 


Qualifying these attitudes as a reiteration of the practice of right-wing op- 
portunists, who have dragged the Party on the path toward restoring capitalism, 
the author points out that these individuals were severely rebuked in January. 
It seems their fundamental sin was that they proposed their theories at a time 
when “the imperialist countries are frantically preparing for war.” The Soviet 
government, therefore, having put in the background the problem of the people’s 
welfare, is striving even harder to develop its military industry. 


V. Lavrov’s article, “The Budget of a Socialist State,” belongs essentially in 
content to the theme discussed in the preceding articles. Finance is also geared 
to aid heavy industry. “The Budget of the USSR guarantees the mighty foun- 
dation for an increase in all branches of the national economy.” 


A secondary problem being given much attention lately is that of economy. 
On this, V. Lavrov writes: “The source of socialist accumulation is served by 
economy not only of manpower but also of materials, that is of raw materials, 
electricity and other basic items of production.” 





G. Glessermann’s article, “The Creative Role of the Masses in the Develop- 
ment of a Socialist Society,” discusses a problem which is far from new. Re- 
cently, similar articles have been appearing quite frequently in the press. Glesser- 
mann characterizes the role of the masses as follows: 


The people have always been the creators of history. The creative role of the 
masses in the socialist revolution is not restricted to their heroic participation in 
insurrections. Under the conditions of socialism the creative role of the masses is not 
only increasing, but is being revealed in new ways. The people—creators of history— 
have become the builders of their state. 


The people work in the factories and mines, on the kolkhozes, sovkhozes and 
MTS. It is in the Soviet government’s interest to make these people work harder 
and more efficiently. Apart from the practical, compulsory measures, there re- 
mains the propaganda method, which sometimes produces the desired results. 
The author counts on this method. He discusses such concrete issues as the culti- 
vation of the virgin lands, increases in labor productivity and production output. 


The following, relatively long article by B. Chagin is entitled “The Trans- 
ference of the Center of the World Revolutionary Movement to Russia and the 
First Russian Revolution.” A few articles have already been devoted to this 
theme in previous numbers of Kommunist. Chagin’s article differs from these by 
its theoretical, although extremely tendentious foundations. There are many re- 
ferences in it to Marx, Engels and Lenin and many comparisons carefully taken 
from the archives of Marxist literature to give the author’s statements the im- 
pression they are scientifically sound. The conclusion is that “It was in Russia 
that social-political contradictions quickly developed, tsarism and imperialism 
were threatened, the mighty workers’ movement rose up against suppression by the 
exploiters.” 

This article, like those preceding it, is ultimately a clear misrepresentation of 
the revolutionary movement in order to extol the Communist Party’s role, which 
has been that of converting the working class into a political, revolutionary force. 


In accordance with Kommunist tradition, these six theoretical articles are 
followed by contributions from peripheral Party leaders. A. Dremov, Party Sec- 
retary of the Novosibirsk Oblast Committee, publishes an article entitled “Mass 
Political, Cultural and Instructional Work in the Village.” This article is poor 
in its general conclusions. It is a collection of examples of work carried out in 
various regions. The predominance of positive examples cited by the author 
testify that this specific oblast stands very well with Moscow as concerns mass 
activity. The very fact that this theme has been selected for publication here 
indicates that mass activity in the Soviet Union is not satisfying the central 
government’s demands. These demands, in connection with the need to inculcate 
the latest directives into the masses and give the requisite elucidation of events, 
have been doubtless greatly intensified. 


The final article in the first section of this number is called ‘ ‘The Communist 
Party of Brazil in the Struggle for Peace, Freedom and Independence of the 
Homeland.” The author is Secretary General of the Central Committee of the 
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Communist Party of Brazil Luis Carlos Prestes. The article consists largely of 
the author’s speech at the Fourth Party Congress, already published in the news- 
paper Voz Operaria on November 27, 1954. Much of this material has been 
utilized here as it contains sharp attacks against the United States. 


Such statements as “The ruling circles of the USA are striving to drag Brazil 
into military ventures, arranged throughout the world by America and to turn 
our youth into cannon fodder” or “North American imperialism and its feudal 
survivals are the main enemies of progress, life and the security of the over- 
whelming majority of the Brazilian population,” are being assiduously exploited 
by Soviet propaganda. 

The section “Lectures and Advice” contains one article by Yu. Gaidukov 
entitled “Practice in Epistomology.” Similar material has been appearing re- 
gularly in Kommunist for some time. The aim is to propagate the elements of 
a materialist outlook and concurrently discredit all idealist philosophy. 


* 


Just as in the preceding number, No. 4 contains two editorials. The first is 
entitled “On Actively Fulfilling the Decisions of the Communist Party’s January 
Plenary Session.” Once again the issue discussed is the “strengthening” of the Party 
line after Malenkov’s renunciation, the author taking as his basis Khrushchev’s 
speech on a further increase in livestock production. 


The scope of this editorial is not so great as that in the preceding number of 
Kommunist, but all the issues dealt with there are again discussed: the propa- 
ganda value of leading experience, the importance of corn, the role of the MTS, 
cadres, etc. The leitmotiv of this number is evident from the first pages: “... the 
role of heavy industry as the basis of development of all branches of the national 
economy, the consolidation of our country’s defensive capacity and of a steady 
increase in the people’s welfare.” 

The second editorial is called “The People Decide the Fate of the World 
and Civilizations.” The nature of this contribution is defined by the first sen- 
tence: “The development of modern international relations testifies most clearly 
to the fact that the aggressive forces of imperialism, headed by the American 
claimants to world domination, are preparing a new world war.” 


Angry charges of aggression against the governments of non-Communist 
countries give way to assertions that the Soviet Union and its allies represent the 
stronghold of peace throughout the world. Such assertions are invariably ac- 
companied by reminders that the Soviet Union, leading the camp of peace, 
democracy and socialism, is as strong as the USA. When the Soviet government, 
aided by its innumerable agents, is carrying out an active campaign to collect 
signatures in protest against an atomic war, such propaganda will certainly 
achieve some success. 

The third article, “Important Problems of Grain Production in the USSR, 
deals with technical matters, such as the methods of preserving straw and chaff 
etc., but the fundamental and very important idea is that complex mechaniza- 
tion enables industrial principles to be applied to agriculture, to the kolkhozes. 


” 
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This idea is expressed almost directly: “...the consolidated kolkhozes as 
well as the sovkhozes of the grain raions are essentially grain factories.” This 
means that methods of coercion utilized in industry—increased norms, Stakha- 
novite methods, severe labor discipline—can also be applied to the kolkhozes. 


The fifth article, “Urgent Tasks for Publishing Houses,” is the third editorial 
in this number of Kommunist. It enumerates the achievements of the Soviet pub- 
lishing industry and points out many shortcomings: there is a lack of reference 
literature, the experience of leading agricultural workers is inadequately de- 
scribed, the achievements of science are insufficiently reflected, the circulation 
figures of several publications have been inaccurately determined, etc. Even here 
the habitual leitmotiv recurs—heavy industry is the basis of our national eco- 
nomy. The reproach is made that corn cultivation is being poorly publicized, 
although no mention is made of the fact that such cultivation has only very re- 
cently acquired primary importance, making it very difficult for many books to 
be published on the subject. 

A rather puzzling editorial criticism is that for a number of years pub- 
lishing houses have failed to reissue the works of I. Bunin, L. Andreev and A. 
Fet. Presumably the editors know it has been considered taboo for a long time 
to mention these authors, let alone reissue their works. 


The article by Kh. Momdjyan “Montesquieu” is a homage to the cultural 
legacy of the West in connection with Charles Louis Montesquieu’s role in pre- 
paring the French “bourgeois” revolution. 


I. Blyumin’s article, “A Defense of Capitalist Economies by US Bourgeois 
Economists,” is very anti-American in tone. The author juggles with various 
theses taken from the works of American economists and speaks of an increase 
in the dominating role of monopolistic capital, which refuses to submit to any 
sort of control. It is curious to note that nowhere does the author broach the 
importance of heavy industry. 


The section “Lectures and Advice” contains a detailed article by I. Maly- 
shev entitled “Socialist Reproduction and the Balance of the National Eco- 
nomy,” which discusses the production of the means of production in heavy 
industry. 

V. Bystrov’s article, “Anglo-American Economic Rivalry in Canada and 
Canadian Monopolistic Capital,” is offered as an international review. Its con- 
tents are similar to those in the article by the secretary of the Brazilian Com- 
munist Party published in the preceding number of Kommunist, but in this case 
the geographical setting is altered. 


Finally, three reviews are given in the section “Criticism and Bibliography.” 
One is on a collection of articles “An Investigation of Anti-Communism” pub- 
lished by Rinascita the theoretical organ of the Italian Communist Party. The 
second is devoted to a volume on leading kolkhozes, and the last publicizes the 
first number of a new journal Historical Archives published by the Historical 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in collaboration with the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin-Stalin Institute and the Central Archives Administration. 
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Partiinaya zhizn 


Journal of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA, January Issue No. 2 and February Issue No. 3, 1955. 


The publication Partiinaya zhizn (Party Life), which had previously ap- 
peared between 1946 and 1948, was resumed in April 1954. In publishing the 
journal the Central Committee aims to provide a constant practical guide for 
the lower-level Party leaders in their organizational and propaganda work and 
to strengthen the links between the Party members and the leaders. The journal 
also deals with theoretical subjects. All the articles are written in popular lan- 
guage and are readily intelligible to the rank and file of Party members. 

Partiinaya zhizn supplements the theoretical and normative organ of the 
Central Committee Kommunist. It reflects the practical activity and the problems 
of the less highly placed Party members, conflicts between Party organizations 
and the population, as well as the mutual relations and disagreements arising 
between the various Party echelons. 

Each issue of the journal usually contains: 


1. An editorial and two or three articles which deal with decrees of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soviet Communist Party, and of the government, ex- 
plaining and expounding the basic trends in Soviet domestic and foreign policy. 

2. A “Current Topics” section which contains one or two articles on current 
Party activities. These articles normally deal with some shortcoming in Soviet 
life and give instructions for applying or slackening pressure to correct the 
situation. 

3. The section “Letters and Correspondence” contains requests by local Party 
leaders for guidance on current questions. This section also contains short reports 
of successful results obtained by leading workers in a particular area of Party 
activity. 

4. The section “Answers to Readers’ Letters” usually presents summarized 
Party recipes for meeting various problems. 

5. “Review of the Press” analyzes practical organizational problems which 
concern the Soviet press. 

6. “Criticism and Bibliography.” 

7. “Chronicle of Party Events.” 

The editorial in issue No. 3 for 1955 is entitled “A Fighting Program” and 
explains the essence of the new course in the Soviet leaders’ internal policy, 
which was confirmed at the January Plenum of the Central Committee and by 
the Second Session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Because of its content 
this article stands out among all other material in the first three issues this year. 

The article explains the chief task of the Soviet Communist Party as the 
“further strengthening of the might of the Soviet State,” and, consequently, the 
primary and constant development of heavy industry. There is a paraphrase of 
Khrushchev’s speech at the January Plenum in which he dealt with the struggle 
against those who supported the development primarily of light industry, a 
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struggle which ended in the defeat of the latter. The article emphasizes that 
“imperialist states are feverishly developing their preparations for war” and 
that consequently the Communist Party must struggle resolutely with the slightest 
deviations from Marxist-Leninist theory. 


Next, a key task of the whole national economy is dealt with—the increase 
of grain production to 164 million metric tons by 1960. A substantial propor- 
tion of this is to be corn. Livestock and dairy products are to be at least doubled. 
It is emphasized that such an increase would completely satisfy the population’s 
requirements for these items. 

Increase in the productivity of labor is considered to be a primary economic 
task. Emphasis is laid on the connection between increasing the productivity of 
labor and the possibility of improving the material welfare of the population. 


The changes which have taken place in the Soviet leadership are a victory 
for the Party over the government. The article criticizes the work of ministries 
concerned with agriculture, as well as with automobile, tractor and agricultural 
machine construction. At present, the organization and personnel of these 
ministries are undergoing considerable changes. The reorganization is the re- 
sponsibility of the Party organizations in the ministries rather than of the de- 
partments themselves as has been usual in recent years. 


The editorial cites certain shortcomings which are engendered by the Soviet 
economic system and which prevent the development and improvement of live- 
stock raising. Many kolkhozes, oblasts and even republics are organizing livestock 
raising in such a way as to show a quantitative fulfillment or overfulfillment of 
the planned tasks without regard for quality. 


Kolkhozes are compelled, just for the sake of the report, to buy a stock of young 
animals and poultry from kolkhozniks... just to be able to report fulfillment of 
the plan for increase in livestock. In this way poultry farms are set up... [and] 
broken down again after the accounting date. The herds and flocks are cluttered 
up with unproductive animals which eat up food to no purpose. The labor produc- 
tivity of livestock breeders goes down. 


In recent years Georgia has been one of the republics with the highest number 
of cattle per hundred hectares of land: “However, almost half of the cattle are 
oxen. Cows make up less than 25% of a herd and in 1954 the average yield of a 
cow was only 521 kilograms of milk. This is not surprising, for unproductive ani- 
mals, kept mainly for accounting purposes, devoured a large part of the fodder.” 


The article states that each republic, oblast, raion and kolkhoz must establish 
its own specific plans for agricultural work covering five or six years. In com- 
piling these plans, local initiative is essential. Every kolkhoznik should know what 
part he can play in increasing agricultural production. As an example, it is 
pointed out that, because of a lack of initiative, potatoes as well as livestock and 
dairy products are shipped from western Siberia and the central regions to the 
Maritime Krai and Sakhalin although “all the necessary conditions exist for 
their production locally.” Lower-echelon Party workers fear coming into un- 
necessary conflict with the local farming population. The article insists on the 
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need for Party organizations and the Communists to be more exacting towards 
the rank and file kolkhozniks and those working on MTS and sovkhozes. 


One serious shortcoming is that, when Party workers and agitators speak before 
the workers, they most often mention only achievements and successes. This is of 
course more pleasant than revealing shortcomings in detail, the sources of our 
temporary difficulties, and showing ways and methods of improving things. But this 
mock agitation teaches people nothing and hardly helps to educate them. 


Later it is stated that the groups of instructors from raion Party committees 
comprise more than 30,000 persons: “... this is an enormous force which is still 
being used insufficiently. Many of the groups are not reaching every kolkhoznik.” 


The same issue of Partiinaya zhizn contains another editorial entitled “Guard- 
ing the Security of Our Soviet Motherland,” which was timed to coincide with 
celebrations of the 37th anniversary of the Soviet Army and Navy. The main 
theme is that the Soviet Union is surrounded by peoples, classes and govern- 
ments which openly express their hostility towards her. The increasing military 
activity of the Western countries makes it essential that the whole of the Soviet 
Union be in a state of constant readiness and that all members of the Soviet 
Armed Forces increase their vigilance as well as their combat and political pro- 
ficiency. 

The armament of the Soviet Army and its preparedness is characterized as 
follows: “New types of weapons have been created. Firing power, striking 
power and mobility of the forces have increased. The Soviet Armed Forces are 
in possession of atomic and hydrogen weapons. The quality of the armament of 
the present day army and navy is far superior to that during the Great Patriotic 
War [World War II].” 

Together with this, however, it is stated that military training in the Soviet 
Army is still in many cases carried out in an unsatisfactory way, not consistently 
enough and without a sufficiently realistic approach to modern battle conditions. 


Great emphasis is laid on careful study of the tactics, equipment and arma- 
ment of foreign armies and navies by the military and political leaders in the 
Soviet Armed Forces. The article maintains that the decisive force in a future 
war will be not technology and armament, but the soldiers themselves, con- 
scientious, disciplined and unwavering. The principal task in training the men 
of the Soviet Army is to instill in them the spirit of complete devotion to the 
Soviet motherland and utter hatred of her foes. Figures are cited giving the 
number of Party and Komsomo! members in the Soviet Army as 77 out of 
every 100 men. 

There is mention of the need to improve work on the military training of 
Soviet youth. It is recommended that DOSAAF (Voluntary Society for Coopera- 
tion with the Army, Air Force and Navy) extend and improve its activity. 
Young people entering the Army must be fully conversant with the necessary 
technical knowledge and possess the necessary military ability as well as be 
physically fit. 
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The increase in the military training of youth outside the Army is also dealt 
with in issue No. 2, 1955. It is called “More Attention to Defense Work among 
the Masses” and emphasizes that the international situation makes it necessary to 
concentrate all efforts on strengthening the military might of the Soviet State. In 
this connection it is essential to conduct DOSAAF work on a larger scale: 


Consequently an exceptionally important task is to train personnel for the 
Army who are able to master modern equipment. It is also important that Soviet 
youth possess such essential qualities as physical fitness, bravery, agility, inven- 
tiveness and the ability quickly to find one’s bearings in a situation, both for work 
and for battle. 


Measures are at present being carried out in the Soviet Union to revive work 
on military training among the masses. The best Party and Komsomol workers 
are employed to develop these activities. The Moscow Oblast Committee of the 
Communist Party convened a meeting of its members most active in defense 
work. More than 1,500 activists were present. After the meeting 250 new 
DOSAAF societies were set up in the oblast. More than a million persons took 
part in the shooting competitions organized in 1954 by DOSAAF in the Soviet 
Union. 

Issue No. 3 contains three articles which give interesting information on the 
state of agriculture in the USSR and on the attitude of agricultural workers 
and kolkhozniks to their work. 


In “We Must Sharply Increase the Production of Grain and of Livestock 
and Dairy Products” by I. Afonov, Secretary of the Pavlodar Oblast Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Kazakhstan, the example of one oblast is 
used to describe the development of the new lands. The article begins with the 
general statement that it is necessary to bend every effort to achieve, in five or 
six years’ time, an annual production of 164 million metric tons of grain. “Only 
such a sharp increase in grain production” can completely satisfy the country’s 
grain requirements. The author indicates considerable shortcomings in MTS 
work during the winter months. Those using tractors and other mechanical 
equipment attempt to avoid working every day. The article prescribes that strict 
control be established over the workers’ fulfillment of their tasks. 

The author states that in eight months of last year tractors stood idle for the 
enormous period of “something like one million hours, including 390,000 hours 
due to mechanical breakdown.” In the development of the new lands, the article 
says, many sovkhozes are sowing ground for the first time just to obtain a seed- 
fund for the next year’s sowing. 

The section “Letters and Correspondence“ contains an article entitled “What 
We Have Learned This Year” by G. Khatamov, Secretary of the Buvaida Raion 
Committee of the Uzbekistan Communist Party. The problems of cotton grow- 
ing are dealt with and very interesting information is given about the attitude 
of the local Central Asian population to work in a publicly-owned economy. 
Evidently the same developments have occurred in cotton growing as in other 
branches of agriculture, especially in grain production. The productivity of cot- 
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ton growing in Uzbekistan has fallen considerably, labor discipline has slackened 
and the kolkhozniks have concentrated their interest on their own private plots. 
“Although the MTS have fulfilled and overfulfilled their work plan every year, 
the amount of cotton produced annually from each hectare has fallen from 25.7 
centers in 1950 to 19.9 centners in 1953.” 

On kolkhozes the fear of punishment for bad work has lessened, especially 
where the kolkhoz chairman has become less exacting because of the prevailing 
situation: 

Kolkhoz Chairman Comrade Karabaev lacked the necessary knowledge and 
was not sufficiently exacting. He did not make shirkers and violaters of discipline 
answer for their actions. Because of this the kolkhozniks used to say of him: “He 
can’t touch you. If you want to work, do so; if you don’t, don’t...” Some men, 
who are supposed to be dryers and packers, used to sit around on.the drying square, 
smoking and drinking tea all day long. 


In the workers’ brigades even the brigade leaders were shirking. The cotton 
growers, as other agricultural workers, were formerly under constant pressure 
from the regime and the threat of punishment for bad work hung over their 
heads. They used to fulfill their tasks. However, with the slackening in pres- 
sure which occurred after Stalin’s death, the productivity of labor everywhere 
dropped alarmingly. On October 28, 1953, by a decree of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, it was no longer a criminal offense for a kol- 
khoznik not to work the full number of work-day units in a year. 

The article also reflects the struggle which has developed in agriculture in 
the last two years between the Party functionaries and the managers (the latter, 
also usually Party members). The problems arising in this struggle affect the 
whole Soviet economy to a considerable extent. Industrial, agricultural, edu- 
cational and cultural institutions are all involved. Apparently, these problems 
were the reflection of the inner-Party struggle between Malenkov and the col- 
lective leadership which replaced him. At the lower echelons the struggle took 
place not between Party members and non-Party men but between Communists 
who were part of the Party apparatus and those who were managers of enter- 
prises and farms. 

In issue No. 3, M. Torgashov, Secretary of the Verkhni Ufalei Town Com- 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party in the Chelyabinsk Oblast, deals with the 
same problem as it concerns industry in his article entitled “Against Depart- 
mental Narrow-Mindedness in Selecting Trained Personnel.” It appears that in 
appointing and transferring managers the higher instances (ministries and trusts) 
have departed from the practice of settling questions concerning the transfer of 
personnel in agreement with the town, raion or oblast Party leaders. Adminis- 
trative and managerial personnel no longer take the opinions of the Party com- 
mittees into account. The author asserts that this “vicious” method of trans- 
ferring personnel is not basically the fault of the lower managers but is a prac- 
tice which has spread from above. Now, after Malenkov’s fall, this problem 
will evidently be solved by making managers completely dependent on the ap- 
propriate Party instances. 
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In the article entitled “Our Own Correspondent” by E. Lazebnik, Deputy 
Head of the Propaganda and Agitation Department of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, it is mentioned that during the very bad 
harvest in the southern Ukraine in 1954, which occurred according to the Soviet 
press only because of the unfavorable weather, there were sovkhozes and kol- 
khozes which gathered in excellent harvests. It appears, therefore, that not only 
the weather was to blame for the failure of the harvest in the Ukraine in 1954. 

In the editorial of issue No. 2 the question of heavy industry is discussed. 
The article is headed “Fulfill the Fifth Five-Year Plan Ahead of Schedule” and 
clearly admits that the method of socialist competition has almost completely 
lost its effect as a means of urging the workers on to greater efforts. In many 
branches of industry half the workers are not achieving the production norms. 
“We should not forget those who are still not always coping with their pro- 
duction norms. At certain enterprises in the Donets and Kuznetsk Basins up to 
one half of all miners are failing to fulfill their production norms.” 


Local Party organizations are set the task of bringing all production reserves 
to bear on the tasks in hand. In issue No. 3, 1955, I. Makarov’s article, “Inven- 
tiveness Among the Masses is an Inexhaustable Source of Technical Progress,” 
states that during the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans in industry, construc- 
tion and transport more than five million inventions, technical improvements 
and proposals for rationalizing work were introduced. Unfortunately, the article 
does not give sufficient information for the significance of these inventions and 
improvements to be judged. It states that the bureaucratic attitude of various in- 
stitutions holds up considerably the application of rationalized methods and in- 
ventions. Proposals are studied for two or three years instead of the prescribed 
four months. Innovations of value are introduced very slowly into production 
techniques. Recently the number of suggestions made has fallen off considerably. 

The Secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party N. Kazmin has written “Party Control over Creative Organizations” 
which deals with problems arising in the Party control of the various branches 
of art. 

... Survivals of a private property owning psychology and morality are very 
alive. They still persist in the consciousness of certain workers. An unabated struggle 
must be carried on against them... Not for a moment must the existence of an 
imperialist camp be forgotten. It is trying to send its agents to our country and re- 
vive in the people’s consciousness survivals of capitalism which are hostile to socialism. 


The article confirms the supposition that during 1954 many Soviet artists 
made serious attempts to free themselves from the constant oppression of Party 
orders and to show at least some independence and honesty in art. 


There are cases of departure from the method of socialist realism, and this 
leads to ideological frustration and the absence of high principles in art... While 
before they sinned by painting life in too rosy colors, by not mentioning contra- 
dictions in development and the difficulties of growth, now they have been carried 
away by imaginary conflicts and have begun to disparage Soviet real life without 
good reason. 
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As an example, part of the article by the critic F. Abramov is quoted, en- 
titled “People in a Kolkhoz Village in Postwar Prose.” The critic had appealed 
to writers to depict only that which was negative, stagnant and backwards. 
However, the article received a positive criticism from the chair of Soviet litera- 
ture at the Zhdanov State University. Partiinaya zhizn condemns this: “Certain 
artists and art critics have tolerated false opinions and have proposed that the 
subjective feelings of the artist be made the basis of his creative work.” 


Criticism is leveled at those artists who, in their studies and pictures dealing 
with the Soviet countryside, depict Soviet people “as primitive and crudely 
naturalistic figures.” Apparently “there is still an abundance of estheticizing 
music-lovers who are completely cut off from real life.” Y.M. 


Die Toten kehren zuriick 


By JosepH SCHOLMER 


(The Dead Return) 
Published by Kiepenheuer und Witsch, Kéln-Berlin, 1954, 291 pages. 


Many books have been written by people who have languished in Soviet 
prison camps. All have a similar, straightforward theme: the author was arrested, 
usually for trivial reasons, tortured, sent to a prison camp and eventually, by 
some miracle, escaped from this hell. 


Scholmer’s book, however, is one apart, containing many points of special 
interest. First, he was arrested in 1950 and released at the end of 1953, and thus 
was a witness of the strike by the prisoners at Vorkuta. This strike was of 
tremendous psychological significance as it was unprecedented in the history of 
the Soviet regime. It was organized largely by underground resistance groups. 
Second, the author, an intelligent and observant man, is interested not so much 
in the physical sufferings of the prisoners (these are tragically obvious without 
explanations) as in their moral condition and political views and frame of mind. 
In addition, Scholmer, a German, was sent at first to a non-Russian camp where 
only 300 of the 3,500 inmates were Russians. The remainder were Germans, 
Western Ukrainians, Latvians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Caucasians, Turkmens 
with an admixture of practically every nationality in the world. Scholmer con- 
centrated his attention in the first place on the moods of his fellow countrymen 
and then on those of the national minorities of the USSR, with which he had 
previously been acquainted mostly by hearsay. 


Since his knowledge of these minorities was limited to the information he 
had gleaned from the camps, the author often makes mistakes when giving a 
picture of the history of these peoples. Thus, for example, everything he says 
about Western Ukraine he believes applies equally to Eastern Ukraine. He makes 
no distinction between the way of life and the history of the Galicians and the 
Eastern Ukrainians. The same is the case with the Baltic peoples. He automati- 
cally transfers to Lithuania the high level of agricultural production and edu- 
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cation in Latvia, although the latter was by far the foremost of the three Baltic 
states, both economically and culturally. 


Joseph Scholmer is a doctor and a former Communist. In 1932, during his 
student days, he joined a Communist organization, and as early as 1933 was in 
danger of arrest by the Nazis. A May Day demonstration in Basel the follow- 
ing year left him with the impression of a “demonstration in defense of capi- 
talism,” so much did the workers’ appearance differ from the Marxist depiction 
of the exploited masses. Returning to Germany, where he worked until 1954, 
he “nostalgically recalled the Weimar republic, whose grave the German Com- 
munist Party had dug with such purpose.” 


After the war Doctor Scholmer worked in East Berlin in the Central Health 
Institute. Two years were sufficient for him to turn completely from his former 
ideals. He was particularly influenced by the Soviet authorities’ refusal for a 
whole year to issue extra ration cards to tuberculosis sufferers. Also, because of 
the dismantling of factories which had previously prepared foods for children, 
many babies in the Soviet Zone died from malnutrition. “At that time,” he 
writes, “we were forbidden to accept the thousands of tons of food parcels 
which were sent by the Quakers and the International and Swedish Red Crosses.” 
In 1948 he left the Communist Party. 

Scholmer was arrested in quite a normal fashion. After he had told a col- 
league living in the Western Sector of Berlin that he was likely to be kidnapped, 
a watch was put on Scholmer, and he was soon arrested on a charge of espionage. 
He was sentenced to 25 years imprisonment and on June 7, 1950 sent to Vorkuta. 


The story of one prisoner with whom he became acquainted on the way is 
revealing. A young Red Army man, seeing that life in Germany, in spite of the 
war’s destruction, was rather different than he had been led to believe, decided 
in his innocence to write a letter to “Dear Comrade Stalin,” on the model of the 
letters he had seen in Pravda. In it he poured out all his thoughts and feelings 
on this subject. He got 25 years. 

In his restricted world Scholmer was shocked by the wretched huts, the 
veterans with wooden legs “such as we used during the Napoleonic wars”, and, 
in the transit prison, the enormous number of waifs, children between six and 
fourteen, barefoot, in rags and with shaven heads. They were kept in special 
rooms. During their half-hour’s walk, these unfortunate “criminals” rushed like 
wild beasts to the garbage bins and a fight would ensue over each cigarette butt. 


When he reached the tundra, Scholmer recalled that Nicholas I had been 
advised by his counselors to make Vorkuta and the Pechora region the place 
of exile. But when the Tsar discovered the nature of the place, he wrote that it 
was impossible for people to live under such conditions. One cannot resist the 
temptation of comparing these words of a most reactionary ruler with a quota- 
tion from the end of the book: “The words of Marx, a factory is a prison camp 
from which the workers are released home in the evening to return again in the 
morning, found in the state which had been founded in the name of his teach- 
ings, complete confirmation.” 
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The inmates of Vorkuta worked in the coal mines, producing the cheapest 
coal in the world. The camp population was divided into eight different cate- 
gories for ration purposes. The authorities formed the highest. The miners were 
in a privileged position if they fulfilled their norms. Between 1950 and 1952 
they received each day 1,200 grams of bread, one liter and a half of soup, 
600 grams of porridge, 50 grams of vegetable oil, 210 grams of fish; every other 
day they obtained a package of makhorka cigarettes ond once a month 750 grams 
of sugar. But for the majority, this, the sixth category, was an unattainable 
dream. Most of the workers received considerably less. 

Once, in a transit prison in Vorkuta, Scholmer was put on night work in a 
building brigade. This was in October and the winter was extremely harsh. The 
workers received only 300 grams of bread a day and the rest of the rations were 
also very scanty. 

Cultural activities were carried on, but not for the benefit of the prisoners. 
While working as a bath house attendant, the author met a young Latvian girl, 
also a prisoner, who was an actress at the Vorkuta theater. She told him that 
their troupe was under the direction of a pupil of Stanislavsky and that the 
actors had formerly played on the stages of the capital. The theater was full 
whenever classical plays were performed, the bored officials preferring Shake- 
speare and Shaw to the Soviet propaganda plays. The actresses were recompensed 
by not having to work in the brick factory, where women could not survive 
more than two or three years. 

Of a special group of 30 German generals, who held themselves aloof, the 
author writes that they had learned nothing. Their manners were refined and 
they regarded titles as a kind of support which helped them to bear their 
environment. This seemed tragic and grotesque in the extreme against the back- 
ground of a prison camp, and their conversation had only one topic: the mis- 
takes and course of battles. 

However, it was not only the generals who had not learned anything. Schol- 
mer once fell into conversation with “Admiral,” a former captain in the Baltic 
Red Fleet, who as an ordinary sailor had participated in the October Revolution, 
winning for himself a brilliant career. In 1937 he had been sentenced to 15 years 
for his long-standing friendship with Zinoviev. But this did not prevent him 
from being an adherent of the regime and a fervent patriot: “I have often had 
cause to talk to the Germans,” he said. “For the past 50 years you have com- 
mitted so many follies that the Soviet Union need not be afraid for a good ten 
years. Therefore, we will swallow you up not at once, but gradually so that you 
will not even notice it.” 

The anti-semitic tendencies of the Soviet government during the last years of 
Stalin’s life, heightened by the “doctors’ plot,” found expression in the camp. 
Political leaders went about the barracks reading anti-semitic articles from the 
Soviet press. The guards indulged in anti-semitic outbursts. In the “international 
camp” where Scholmer first went, there were about 80 Jews, many of whom had 
at first kept aloof from the Germans, looking upon them as Nazis. Those among 
the Germans who were former Gestapo agents treated the Jews as always. How- 
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ever, a genuine friendship developed between Germans and Jews. The author 
received the impression from his observations and conversations with the latter 
that the ordinary Soviet citizen, regardless of nationality, frequently identifies 
the Jews with the Communists: “The Jews brought about the Revolution.” 


From his acquaintanceship with Western Ukrainians and prisoners from the 
Baltic regions, Scholmer concluded that they were quite immune to Communism. 
This is understandable as the Western Ukrainians had been well acquainted with 
Western freedom. It is not without reason that almost all the kulaks and intelli- 
gentsia of Galicia are in Vorkuta. As for the Baltic peoples, they cannot forget 
their former independent life, which was on a par with that of Denmark. They 
offer a passive but continuous resistance to which the Soviets reply with harsh 
measures. Scholmer notes their fine organization, which cannot easily be pene- 
trated by the secret police. This makes their underground resistance groups al- 
most irradicable. 


Although Scholmer was a doctor, he was unable to get a job in the medical 
section, even as an orderly. Moreover, many Soviet doctors shared his fate, in- 
cluding one of the leading surgeons in the Soviet Union, Nasedkin, who had 
been sent to the camp because he had worked during the occupation with the 
eminent German surgeon Sauerbruch. 


Apart from emaciation, the main ailments at Vorkuta are tuberculosis and 
hypertension, which by European standards reaches astronomical proportions. 
Many of the prisoners have a blood pressure of 240 to 250 mm. The number of 
consumptives is enormous, mainly because there is no X-ray equipment and no 
personnel able to make a correct diagnosis. The medical section in the camp 
hospital consists chiefly of MVD agents with, at most, experience as medical 
assistant. The climate at Vorkuta, in spite of the cold, is equivalent to that of 
a mountain sanatorium at 3,000 meters above sea level; and thus, even with poor 
food, the tubercular process is slower than in warmer regions. 


In 1950 there were six X-ray sets for the whole of Vorkuta including the 
free population. Then a young Pole, Jasinski, a student who had taught him- 
self physics, appeared at Pit No. 6. He filled in the gaps in his knowledge from 
the engineers and technicians who were in the camp. In 1951, he went to the 
officials with a request for the equipment needed to build an X-ray set. The 
request was refused. Subsequently, the prisoners managed to steal everything he 
required, and Scholmer, whose speciality was radiology, saw the finished pro- 
duct: a model reminiscent of the dawn of X-rays, but which nevertheless func- 
tioned. When Jasinski was transferred to another pit, he built a second machine 
there. 

For a time the author was in hospital with an internal hernia. The nurse was 
one of those all-round women who are willing to do anything they were told in 
order to promote Communism, from parachute jumping to bearing a dozen 
children. 

Dr. Scholmer could do little to alleviate the sufferings of the prisoners, but 
he did succeed in helping a few to become unfit for work, by showing how to 
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feign the necessary symptoms. He himself, in order to escape work which was 
not within his powers, had to injure his hand with a hammer. 

Guard duties were performed by units of the Ministry of State Security. 
They were called the “reds” in contradistinction to the “blues,” whose duties were 
purely internal. The “blues” had officers, who, because of their daily contact with 
the prisoners, fell under their influence. They had many friends among the inmates 
and are well known to the underground groups. The people in the camp know on 
whom they can rely at a pinch. 

The “blue” officers and men live with their families in the villages around 
the camp, in small quarters built within the last few years by the prisoners. 
When Scholmer went to help mend the stove in one of these quarters, the woman 
of the house gave him some cabbage soup although she had only two bowls her- 
self. The surroundings were pitiful in the extreme. 


The “reds” are the picked units. They live in barracks and there is no inter- 
course between their officers and the prisoners. They live well but in fact are 
on the footing of prisoners because of their complete isolation. The soldiers are 
strictly forbidden to talk to the inmates, and the officers seldom put in an 
appearance. Still, opportunities for contact do arise. 

For example, a Ukrainian prisoners asks a guard for a light. They exchange 
a few words and then the prisoner asks: 

“Are you from Zaporozhe?” 

“Yes, are you?” 

“T lived there for twelve years.” 

This starts a long conversation which ends with the guard handing over all 
his supply of cigarettes. 

Talking a little longer about Zaporozhe, the soldier says for the sixth time: 

“You won’t have to stay here for long; the whole place will soon fall apart.” 

“Will you help us?” 

“Yes, we will.” 

“Are there many of you who will help?” 

“Enough.” 

Thus begins a secret liaison between the oppressed and the oppressors. The 
MVD can do little; there are too many conversations and too many fellow 
countrymen. 

In the next camp to which Scholmer was sent, Pit No. 6, the regime was 
slightly more lenient. This was because only ordinary prisoners were there, not 
convicts. All work in the camps was hard, but those who were sentenced to hard 
labor were sent to the harsher places. 

Before his departure, Scholmer was asked by one of his Russian friends to 
make contact with an underground group in the new camp. The existence of 
numerous underground groups, confirmed by other sources in recent years, al- 
ways surprises the new inmates, particularly the Europeans. The groups are 
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usually formed on a national basis and have many participants. Their activities 
are various. In one of the groups, for example, the information section is in the 
hands of a former lawyer, an invalid. As the barrack’s orderly, he has sufficient 
time to read all the newspapers and magazines in the library and listen to the 
radio, including foreign stations. Scholmer states that this is possible in practi- 
cally all the camps. As proof he cites the fact that the inmates knew of the 
Bermuda Conference before it was announced in the Soviet press. 


The military groups headed by Soviet officers are making, as far as they are 
able, careful preparations in the case of war. The question of what would happen 
if there were a war grips all the prisoners. They know that without one, there is 
little hope for them. Scholmer was often asked whether the Americans tried to 
save the prisoners of war during the last few weeks of the war and whether the 
Allies gave them any chance of fight for their lives. 


Scholmer feels that, politically, the Russians are unconditional adherents of 
personal liberty and in this respect are even more uncompromising than the West. 
Many of the inmates had been German prisoners or members of the Vlasov Army 
and saw something of Europe. They are convinced that the American standard 
of living would be possible in the Soviet Union within 20 to 25 years. On the 
other hand they point out that in the USA there is neither free medical service 
nor free education. The revolutionary traditions of old Russia and the trials of 
1936-1937 no longer interest them. They consider the October Revolution a 
national achievement and are in favor of the principle of socialism, but with- 
out a dictatorship. 

The year 1953 was a historical one for Vorkuta. “When the news of Stalin’s 
death spread through the camp, bearded peasants fell on their knees with tears 
in their eyes and prayed.” One of them said: “I have been in the camp for 
twelve years and that is the first time I have heard such good news.” 


The camp regime had improved as early as 1952. The old barracks had been 
pulled down and new and better ones were built. In 1953, warm underwear was 
issued for the first time together with better outer clothing. Each pit pays the 
camp 1,200 rubles a month per working prisoner. This money was hitherto 
allegedly used to cover expenses and furnish guards. Now, 300 rubles a month 
is given to the workers, provided they have attained their norms. “Free restau- 
rants” have appeared in the camps together with food stalls. As a result of 
improved conditions, the prisoners began to recuperate and also began to think. 
This led to the strike, the main role in which was played by the underground 
groups. 

The direct cause of the strike was the arrival of prisoners from Karaganda. 
There they had been in a status of semi-exile and had “voluntarily” gone to 
Vorkuta where they had been promised they would be free. Once in the camp, 
they had rebelled, and the other prisoners had joined them. Within three days 
the pit has ceased to operate. The strike spread to other pits and the attempts 
of General Derevyanko to persuade them to return to work came to nothing. 
The strikers demanded to see a responsible official from Moscow. Their demands, 
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in short, were as follows: A review of the sentences; transfer from the camp to 
a settlement while continuing to work; the removal of barbed wire and fences. 


None of the prisoners doubted that, had Stalin been alive, he would have 
dealt summarily with the strikers. But the country’s new leaders were not yet 
certain of their powers. Only in Pit No. 29 was there any show of strength. 
Here the prisoners compelled the guards to retire and then took the running of 
the camp in their own hands, refusing to talk to anyone, except an official from 
Moscow. General Derevyanko took the camp by storm, killing 300 prisoners. 
No fighting took place in the other pits. On the contrary, a messenger from 
Vorkuta brought a new order: Prisoners are not to be locked up at night, the 
bars are to be taken from the windows, the numbers are to be removed from 
clothing, one letter a month may be written instead of two annually, and once 
a year relatives may visit prisoners who have a particularly good conduct record. 


A commission arrived and, apart from a polite interrogation of the prisoners, 
did nothing. The permission to receive visitors was purely a matter of form: 
for whose relatives would have the means to make a journey of several thousand 
kilometers? 


Five of the thirteen camps in Vorkuta struck. The Ministry of State Defense 
took care to seal the others off. But of the 150,000 miners of Pit No. 6, for 
example, only 70 did not take part. The authorities were completely at a loss; 
a strike in the Soviet Union was unheard of. It is also significant that the most 
active of the strikers were not shot but sent to a specially built punishment camp 
at Pit No. 11, where they spent only a few months. 


Scholmer writes that the most important fact was that the strike actually 
took place. It met a quick response both among the prisoners and among the 
population. Two months later two young apprentices from Leningrad were 
working in Pit No. 6. 

“We soon discovered that you were striking,” they said. “The break in the 
supply of coal was immediately apparent. We have no reserves, only a plan. 
Everyone knows how sensitive it is to any changes.” 


Scholmer has definite views on the incident: 


The strike was the first, obviously organized demonstration against the govern- 
ment since the revolt of the Kronstadt sailors in 1921. It destroyed the aura of 
indestructibility surrounding the system... and even more: it showed that industry 
in the Soviet Union was much more vulnerable than in other countries because of 
planned economy... the most important positions in the raw materials industry 
were in the hands of a million-strong army of prisoners (approximately 50% of 
coal and 80% of timber production). A strike which would spread not only through 
Vorkuta but also to the other camps could shake the whole structure of Soviet 
industry to its very foundations. 

The conditions which gave rise to the strike have remained the same... After 
the strike the underground groups analyzed their mistakes and learned from them. 


Describing his conversations with members of these groups, Scholmer states 
that the passive but almost general opposition to the government and the active 
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but small underground groups of malcontents can achieve nothing without the 
aid of the West. The aims of the active groups are: to disseminate leaflets urging 
the prisoners in camps to a general strike; to hand out weapons, radio sets, 
medicines and food; to organize partisan groups; intensive propaganda; the old 
slogan “The land for the peasants, the factories for the workers.” The author 
ends his story of Vorkuta with the following dramatic conversation: 


I was the witness to a conversation between three newly arrived students from 
Berlin and a Russian, the leader of an underground group. He asked: 

“Did the West consider the strike of June 17 in Berlin possible?” 

“No, everyone was amazed.” 

“Did the West have a program when Stalin died?” 

“What program?... No.” 

“Why not?” 

“Nobody deals with that sort of thing. Nobody knows what is really happen- 
ing in the Soviet Union.” 

“Did Eisenhower make any announcement in connection with the events of 
June 17?” 

“No.” 

“What did Churchill say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Did the Allies give material support to the uprising in Berlin?” 

“No.” 

“Why didn’t Reuter return to Berlin?” 


(The students did not know. They were told that Reuter [the late Mayor of 
West Berlin] was deliberately restrained because of the fear of provoking a war.) 


“But surely after what you have said about the events at the time in Soviet 
prisons, the Russians themselves were afraid of war. This means that each side was 
afraid of the boldness which the other did not possess. There are radio stations in 
West Berlin. Did they send out calls for a general strike throughout the Eastern 
Zone?” 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

(Two months later, when the author was in Berlin, he discovered the full truth 
and considers the fact that this truth was not known in Vorkuta as fortunate.) 

“Wasn’t it known in Berlin and the other capitals that a protracted strike in Ger- 
many would spread to the satellite countries and to the Soviet Union and, with 
decisive action on the part of the West, might lead to the Soviet regime being 
overthrown?” 

“No one even thought of it in the West.” 

“Then what did the West do,” concludes the Russian, “other than fail to under- 
stand the events of June 17?” 


Dr. Scholmer’s book is sober and terse, sometimes devastatingly ironic. There 
is no sentimentalization. Only in the epilogue, the return to Berlin, where he fled 
immediately to the Western Sector, can one feel that the tears of joy were not 
confined to the women with whom he fled but where shared by the author. The 
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unimpassioned quality of the narrative only enhances the effect. Another laud- 
able point is the way the book gives a picture of the prisoner’s political moods. 
Although the author spent some of his confinement in the international camp, 
his main topic is the Russian underground groups whose numbers were naturally 
greater since Russian prisoners predominated. 


1. Saburova. 





Publications of the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR: 


DERGI. No. 1, January-March 1955, Mu- 
nich, 160 pp. (In Turkish.) 


In April 1955, the Institute for the Study 
of the History and Culture of the USSR pub- 
lished the first number of its Turkish-language 
Dergi under the general editorship of Dr. Edige 
Kirimal, with the Azerbaidzhanian journalist 
Mehmet Emircan, as its literary editor. 

The first issue of Dergi contains an introduc- 
tion, 12 articles, five reviews and an obituary 
of the late Mehmed Emin Resulzade, the Azer- 
baidzhanian political leader. 

The introduction defines the purposes of 
Dergi: interpret in an objective and scholarly 
fashion for wide circles of readers in the Near 
East the real situation in the Soviet Union; 
disseminate the results of the Institute’s ac- 
tivities; analyze the comparatively unknown 
and little-studied problems of the Soviet East, 
which spreads from the Crimea and the Cau- 
casus to the Yakut ASSR and from Idel-Ural 
(Volga-Urals) to Pamir; attract to the Insti- 
tute the scholars among the many émigrés from 
the Turkic peoples of the USSR and participate 
in research on the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
East. 

The first issue of Dergi deals with the fol- 
lowing topics: 

Soviet Turkestan: An introductory article by 
Professor Zeki Togan on the latest develop- 
ments in Soviet policy toward Turkestan; 
articles by Professor A. Uluktuk on the Sec- 


ond Turkmen Linguistic Congress, A. Akku on 
the transport situation in Turkestan and beyond 
the Urals, Murat Tagmurat on the crisis in 
livestock raising in Turkestan, and S. Kabis on 
the failure of Soviet cotton growing in Tur- 
kestan and the Caucasus. Azerbaidzhan: An 
article by Mirza Bala on Soviet policy toward 
Southern (Persian) Azerbaidzhan. Mongolia: 
An article by Professor Poppe on Soviet policy 
in Mongolia. The Position of Mohammedanism 
in the USSR: Articles by Dr. Kirimal on the 
status of Islam in the Crimea, and Professor 
Devletgin on the religious situation in Idel- 
Ural. Ukraine: An article by Professor V. Dub- 
rowskij on the Soviet ban on Eastern studies 
in the Ukraine. Military Affairs in the Soviet 
Union: An article by N. Galay on the iufluence 
of Soviet social doctrine on the art of modern 
warfare. Education in the USSR: An article by 
Y. Kaval on some features of the current 
Soviet school year. 

In addition, the following works are re- 
viewed in this issue: 


Dr. Edige Kirimal, Der Nationale Kampf 
der Krimtiirken, reviewed by Dr. A. Soysal. 
Marshal G. Mannerheim, Erinnerungen (trans- 
lated into German by H. von Born-Pilsach), 
reviewed by N. Galay. Professor M. Miller, 
Soviet Archeology reviewed by Mindiya 
Lasauri. A. Bausani, L’odierno ordinamento 
degli Studi islamici nella “madrasa” Mir-i Arab 
di Bukhara, reviewed by Professor G. von 
Stackelberg. The Turkish newspaper Azer- 
baidzhan, reviewed by M. Elif. 





ACTIVITIES OF THE INSTITUTE 


Economic Conference 


From April 25 to 27, 1955, the Institute held a conference in Munich devoted 
to the Soviet economy; with special emphasis on the policy of a “sharp increase,” 
its results and the reasons for its abandonment. The conference was attended by 
140 delegates from many countries, including Austria, England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Sweden, Belgium, the Netherlands, Turkey, Canada and the United 
States. 
The principal reports read were: 
1. “Economic Results in 1954 and Prospects for the Soviet National 
Economy in the Sixth Five-Year Plan,” by Harry Schwartz. 

2. “The Situation in Soviet Agriculture,” by Vladimir S. Mertsalov. 

3- “The Realization of the Policy of a Sharp Increase in Consumer Goods 
Production,” by Anatole Popluyko. 

4. “Realization of the Plan for Soviet Trade Development,” by Arnolds 
Aizsilnieks. 

Co-reports were delivered on topics allied with the subjects of the principal 
reports. After the reports, discussions were held on the material presented by the 
speakers and co-speakers, with lively participation on the part of those present. 

In order to give our readers a notion of the material discussed at the con- 
ference, we are presenting below the report given by Mr. Schwartz. Complete 
texts of the reports presented are being prepared for publication. 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan of the Soviet Union, 1956-1960 


Harry SCHWARTZ 


Next year, 1956, will presumably mark the beginning of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan for the Economic Development of the Soviet Union. The fact that such a plan 
is under development has been indicated in the past year by a number of Soviet 
and satellite spokesmen. If past Soviet precedent is followed, we shall not be 
informed of the actual text of this new plan or of its directives at jeast until 
next year, if not later. If the rules adopted by the nineteenth Communist Party 
Congress in 1952 are followed—an eventuality of which we cannot be certain— 
there will be held next year the twentieth Party Congress, and this would be the 
logical occasion for the publication of Plan VI. 

Meanwhile, however, enough information seems available so that we may 
attempt to discuss in broad outline what seem likely to be the chief features of 
the Sixth Plan. All such discussion, of course, must be based on the present 
policy as enunciated at the January 1955 Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. That policy may be changed in the future, of course, but 
we shall be basing ourselves on the same policy directives as the Gosplan workers 
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in Moscow today, at any rate. Of course, too, the outbreak of major warfare in- 
volving the Soviet Union or Communist China would change matters consider- 
ably, but changes in Soviet planning would be the least of the shifts resulting 
from such conflict. 


Overall, the Sixth Five-Year Plan is likely to have these main characteristics: 


1. Continued intensive effort to build up the Soviet Union’s military econo- 
mic potential, particularly through rapid further development of heavy industry. 

2. Continued effort to raise consumer goods production, though at a much 
slower rate than for heavy industry. 

3. Efforts to solve the Soviet food problem by implementation of Khrush- 
chev’s virgin lands program for wheat and his corn expansion program, the 
latter being looked to for much of the feed required to expand Soviet livestock 
herds and to increase the average slaughter weight of meat animals so as to get 
more livestock products. 

4. Further energetic efforts to shift the center of gravity of Soviet industry 
eastward, with particular stress upon eastern Siberia. 

s. Great emphasis upon introducing modern technology, particularly atomic 
power and the techniques of automation, into Soviet industry. The need to raise 
labor productivity will be pressing throughout 1956-60, especially since the new 
contingents of young people entering employment will show the serious effect 
of World War II on the birthrate during 1941-45. 

6. Far more than any previous five-year plan, Plan VI will show the in- 
fluence of international considerations within the Communist bloc. It will be an 
attempt at integrated planning of the Soviet and Eastern European satellite 
economies; it will also reflect the commitments of the Soviet Union to help 
Communist China’s industrialization, which is now planned to rise rapidly dur- 
ing 1956-60 as the result of Soviet aid during these years. 

7. On the military side—material on which presumably will be omitted from 
any published data on Plan VI—great efforts will be made to increase the Soviet 
hydrogen bomb stockpile, to develop and stockpile intercontinental ballistic 
missiles as well as guided missiles of lesser range, and to assure the Soviet Union 
of a bomber plane fleet capable of carrying nuclear weapons to targets in North 
America. 

Against this general background, let us attempt to discern the probable key 
specific goals in the major areas of the Economy. 


I. Industry 


The directives for the Fifth Five-Year Plan called for gross industrial output 
to increase 70% over 1950 or at an annual rate of 12%. It would be surprising 
if the planned rate of industrial production increase during the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan were to exceed 10% annually, or about 60% for the entire 1956-60 period. 
For 1955, we know, the planned rate of increase is only slightly above 9%. 
Where the Fifth Plan called for heavy industrial output to increase 13% an- 
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nually and light industrial output by 11%, Plan VI will probably call for a 
more than 10% annual increase in heavy industry and an increase of below 
10%, perhaps only 7 or 8%, in light industry annually. 

I am well aware of the difficulties involved in using Soviet gross output data, 
and my discussion in the preceding paragraph is not intended to mean I accept 
these Soviet data and their associated percentages. It is, however, convenient to 
work within the Soviet framework in the effort to estimate what the next plan 
will call for. My chief thought on overall industrial output consists rather of 
two points which are expressed numerically above: Soviet industrial output will 
probably increase more slowly percentagewise in the next plan period, and the 
emphasis on heavy as against light industry will continue in line with the 
January 1955 plenum’s instructions. 

My expectation of a decreasing rate of Soviet industrial output increase is 
based upon these factors: 

1. The increased absolute size of Soviet industrial production means that any 
given absolute increase—say, each increased million tons of steel output—is a 
smaller percentage increase now than it was five years ago or ten years ago. Put 
another way, the Soviet economy is becoming a more mature economy which 
grows more slowly in terms of rates than does a young economy in the first 
stages of development. 

2. The Soviet economy is meeting increasing difficulties with respect to key 

raw materials, iron ore and coal, particularly. The old, rich resources—the Don- 
bas, Krivoi Rog, Magnitogorsk, and the like—are now relatively repleted. 
Recourse must be made increasingly to poorer grade materials from the old 
sources—Magnitogorsk ore with 30-40% rather than 60% iron content, for 
example—or to new resources east of the Urals in places distant from present 
centers of population and industry. Both of these factors tend to act as drags 
on the rate of growth. 

3. Industry’s possibilities for sharply increasing its labor force during 1956 
to 1960 will be seriously held back both by the virtual end of the old agricultural 
labor surplus which could be drawn upon in past years, and by the impact of 
the reduced World War II birth rate making itself felt in reduced numbers of 
people born in those years becoming available for work. Increased labor pro- 
ductivity will be more important than ever during the next five years, yet it is 
dubious that any very great aid can be received from automation in the period 
immediately ahead. The longer run possibilities from automation are, of course, 
great. 

For more specific light on probable Soviet industrial production goals to be 
attained by 1960, it seems wisest to go to the long range objectives enunciated by 


Stalin in 1946, as indicated in the statistical comparison below: 

60 
Commodity 1954 Goal Goal 
Coal (Million Metric Tons) . 346.0 372.0% 500.0 
Pig Iron (Million Metric Tons) . 30.0 34.0 50.0 
Steel (Million Metric Tons) . 41.0 44.0 60.0 
Petroleum (Million Metric Tons) ' 58.0 70.0 60.0 
Electric Power (Billion Kilowatt-Hours) 147.0 163.0 250.0 

* Original goal of Fifth Five-Year Plan which was raised to 390,000,000 tons in early 1955. 
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The 1960 goals given above for coal, pig iron, steel, and petroleum are those 
stated by Stalin in 1946. The 1960 goal for electric power was given in /zvestia 
on September 10, 1952. 

Are these goals realizable by 1960? For one commodity, petroleum, Stalin’s 
target figure will almost certainly be exceeded already this year. The 1960 target 
for petroleum is not unlikely to be 90-100 million tons. For the other four com- 
modities the indicated 1960 goals do not appear at all unreasonable. They would 
require roughly the same absolute increase in production between 1955 and 1960 
as the Fifth Five-Year Plan called for between 1950 and 1955. Percentagewise, 
of course, if the Soviet Union achieves merely the same absolute increase in in- 
dustrial output between 1955 and 1960 as she has done between 1950 and 1955, 
then the rate of progress would be much slower during the next five years than 
it has been at any time since the postwar decline of industrial output in 1946. 
It is not unlikely, therefore, that the Sixth Five-Year Plan may set goals for 1960 
which are higher than those called for by Stalin in 1946. Whether such higher 
goals would be realistic in the light of the retarding factors suggested above is 
another question. 

A few comments on factors involved in some of these commodities seem 
pertinent. In petroleum, Baku production has obviously been disappointing; and 
the best that is now hoped for is that output there, buttressed by increasing ex- 
traction from under the Caspian Sea, will remain constant while investment has 
been cut. This year Bashkiria, which has had a phenomenal growth, will probably 
outproduce Baku, while next year it is anticipated that the Tatar Republic will 
equal Baku’s output and be tied with Baku for second place behind Bashkiria.' 
Already last year eastern areas produced 60% of all Soviet petroleum; by 1960 
they may well produce close to or about 70%. This will have been a revolu- 
tionary shift in the oil production pattern.* 


In coal, much depends on whether labor productivity can be increased more 
rapidly than in the past. Up to now the emphasis on coal combines and on the 
cyclical method of operation around the clock have been disappointing, so that 
the coal labor force has had to be greatly increased. Descriptions of conditions 
it the Donbas* and in the Kuzbas‘ do not give much reason for optimism. On 
the other hand, open-cut coal mining is getting increased attention and higher 
priority. The first large open cut section of the Ekibastuz coal basin was opened 
last year and other similar projects are being pushed hard.' There is an ominous 
note, however, in the complaints about the deficiencies of machinery for open- 
cut coal mining. 

With respect to electric power, the importance of nuclear sources up to 1960 
should be more in the field of propaganda than in the field of production. It is 
conceivable—perhaps even probable—that the Soviet Union may begin opera- . 
tion of one or several atomic power stations of 100,000 kilowatt capacity each 

' Pravda, December 1, 1954, and Izvestia, March 25, 1955. 

2 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, Moscow, 1955, No. 1. 

3 Ugol, Moscow, 1954, No. 11. 


‘ Izvestia, February 14, 1955. 
5 Ibid., December 29, 1954. 





between now and the end of 1960. But any such stations would still contribute 
only a minute fraction of Soviet electric power output in 1960. Of much more 
importance are the hydroelectric plants now in process of being built, all of 
which will probably be in operation by 1960. About 20 of these have been 
enumerated by a United Nations study, and the total annual output planned for 
those twelve for which such data are available comes to 37 billion kilowatt- 
hours.® A Soviet source reported in March 1955 that over 40 hydroelectric stations 
were being built and that their total capacity would be triple the capacity of all 
Soviet hydroelectric stations working on January 1, 1954.7 Yet, for all these pro- 
spective advances in hydroelectric and atomic power, it is clear that coal is and 
will long remain the basic source of most electric power. 

Some clues regarding the prospective continued eastward shift of Soviet in- 
dustry during the Sixth Five-Year Plan are given by the hydroelectric projects 
now being built. The first Angara River hydroelectric plant will be the third 
largest in the Soviet Union when completed, exceeded only by the Kuibyshev 
and Stalingrad plants. The United Nations puts the capacity of the Angara 
plant at 525,000 kilowatts and its annual output at 3.71 billion kilowatt-hours. 
Other large plants are being built now at Novosibirsk, Bukhtarma, and Molotov. 
These and other plants, when completed, should greatly facilitate expansion of 
industrial output in the eastern USSR. For the further future, the Angara River 
is hoped to provide more hydroelectric power than any other Soviet river, 
suggesting ambitious plans indeed.® 


II. Transportation 


In 1954, the Soviet government claims, railroad freight turnover was 42% 
more than in 195;0—equivalent to about 850 billion ton-kilometers—and ex- 
ceeded the original 1955 goals of the Fifth Five-Year Plan which had called for 
a 35-40% gain in 1955 over 1950.’ In 1955, therefore, we may anticipate rail- 
road freight turnover will exceed 900 billion ton-kilometers and be more than 
50% over the 1950 volume, as well as about three times the 1945 volume. That 
this growth has imposed a tremendous burden upon the Soviet railroad system 
there can be no doubt. Kaganovich’s 1954 speeches gave us some data on how 
tense the railroad situation is. 

If we assume a 60% increase as planned for industrial production during 
1956-1960, and take into account the ambitious farm production goals discussed 
below, it is clear that a further great increase in load must be projected for the 
Soviet rail network. True, efforts will continue to put as much of the burden as 
possible upon the river, maritime, automobile road, airplane, and pipeline net- 
works of the Soviet Union. Yet, if past experience is any guide, the freight turn- 
over of Soviet railroads will have to rise steeply during the next five years if the 


® United Nations Publication Economic Survey of Europe in 1954, Geneva, 1955, p. 81. 
7 Trud, Moscow, March 29, 1955. 

8 Pravda, January 11, 1955. 

® Ibid. 

10 Jzvestia, February 8, 1955. 
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country’s transport needs are to be met. If the Soviet leaders take their industrial 
and agricultural production plans with any seriousness, it is difficult to see how 
they can avoid planning for a freight volume in 1960 at least 40 and perhaps 50% 
greater than in 1955, equivalent to around 1300 or 1400 billion ton-kilometers. 

It is difficult to see how the railroad system can carry any such load with- 
out far greater new capital investment than has been the practice in recent years. 
The Soviet reluctance to make capital investment in needed amounts is what lies 
behind the hue and cry about the great amount of cross-hauling and the in- 
adequate use of the alternative river transport system. Nor is there any sign of 
any real intention to build a highway network and to manufacture the necessary 
trucks to have highway transport carry any much larger share of the freight 
burden. It would seem clear that difficult problems face Mr. Kaganovich, and 
solutions will not be easy to find. The possibility of a transport crisis similar to 
that of the mid-1930’s occurring soon cannot be entirely dismissed, though we 
know too little about capital investment plans to predict such a crisis. 


Ill. Agriculture 


The main outlines of agricultural policy during the next five years are already 
apparent, though this too is very subject to shift. Mr. Khrushchev and his as- 
sociates intend to remain firm on the maintenance of the collective farms, to 
reinvigorate them with 30,000 trusted workers from the cities as new chairmen, 
to increase MTS supervision of the collectives, and, to some extent, to permit 
some greater freedom of local planning on the collective farms. The chief hope 
for the primary goal of ro billion puds of grain by 1960 lies in two programs, 
one for plowing and seeding up to 30 million hectares of virgin and fallow land 
by 1956, and one for raising the acreage sown to corn to 28 million hectares by 
1960.1! The virgin land program involves a substantial increase of land in new 
sovkhozes, but for the moment there does not seem likely any major offensive to 
turn the kolkhozes into sovkhozes. 

Mr. Khrushchev has apparently been emboldened to attempt these grandiose 
measures by the initial successes he achieved last year with the virgin lands pro- 
gram. Weather conditions, particularly rainfall, were excellent in Siberia in 195 4. 
Good crops were harvested on the new acreage planted last year, crops sufficient, 
according to the Soviet claim, to somewhat more than make up for the drought 
in the Ukraine and the Volga Valley. 

But this initial success can hardly be taken as guaranteeing the long-run suc- 
cess of the virgin lands program, and still less for the corn program. The new 
lands being planted to grain in Siberia and Kazakhstan are areas of uncertain 
rainfall, and there are analogies with the semi-arid and arid regions of the 
American Great Plains. We know from American experience that in some years 
there is enough rainfall to produce good crops in such regions; in other years, 
however, serious drought produces a crop of dust storms rather than of wheat. 
Hence the virgin lands program must be considered a serious gamble in which 


" Pravda, February 2, 1955. 





Mr. Khrushchev is putting at stake not only his personal prestige, but even more 
important a very substantial investment in terms of labor force, machinery, and 
other resources that could well be used in the older agricultural areas. 


Similarly, the corn program must be considered a serious gamble, given the 
fact that Mr. Khrushchev’s argument for it from American experience is invalid. 
As Professor D. Gale Johnson of the University of Chicago has demonstrated, 
those American areas which most nearly resemble the Soviet Union climatically 
are precisely those in which the glowing results from the use of hybrid corn, as 
described by Khrushchev, are least applicable. Moreover to use unripe corn for 
silage requires large capital construction, a burden Mr. Khrushchev proposes to 
leave to the collective farmers. Moreover, corn is a labor intensive crop, and all 
of the glib Soviet statistical comparisons intended to show that per feed unit corn 
is least intensive in labor use do not change the basic facts. But here again much 
will depend upon weather conditions, which neither Khrushchev nor any other 
member of the Kremlin hierarchy can dictate. 


With regard to livestock, the key element that will dictate the next five-year 
plan is the Central Committee decision last January to double or more than 
double the volume of output for basic livestock products. In part this is to be 
achieved by better feeding of livestock so that there will be higher yields of 
meat, milk and the like per animal. In part the livestock herds of the Soviet 
Union must be increased sharply by 1960. 


To meet either or both of these conditions, of course, the feed bottleneck 
must be broken. It is this objective at which the corn program is aimed. There- 
fore the two programs—livestock and corn—go hand in hand; and the latter 
must succeed if the former is to be realized. But even if there is some measure 
of success in solving the feed problem, this still will not affect the basic negli- 
gence and carelessness—to say nothing of deliberate pilferage and _ illegal 
slaughter—which mark the care of the socialized livestock on collective and 
state farms. It is in livestock that the widespread passive resistance of the 
peasantry to the Soviet state and its exactions are most keenly felt. The price 
increases for livestock announced in late 1953 may have eased this situation 
somewhat, but such easing is still far from any adequate solution of the problem. 


As regards industrial crops, it is clear that the Soviet government will seek 
to raise flax, cotton, sugar beet, and similar industrial crop output sub- 
stantially during the next five years. In the Ukraine, where drought last year 
cut sugar beet production substantially, beet acreage is to increase 300,000 
hectares this year and next year taken together, and further acreage increases 
for this crop are to be anticipated in the Ukraine and elsewhere. For cotton, 
the available data on plans to raise output in the Central Asian Republics 
by 1958 suggest that the Soviet 1960 goal may be eight million metric tons 
of unginned cotton, half or more of the increase probably being expected from 
Uzbekistan.’2 With respect to these crops, much will depend upon whether 
or not Soviet plans to increase fertilizer output are realized these next few years. 


12 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, March 18, 1955, and United Nations Publication Economic Survey 
of Europe in 1954, Geneva, 19§5, Pp. 77- 
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It seems dubious that the Soviet government will care to raise prices paid 
farmers for these crops much if any more beyond the higher levels set during 
the past two years. 


IV. International Aspects 


Four international aspects will probably play a major role in shaping the 
Sixth-Five Year Plan: 


1. This is to be a plan coordinated with the plans of the Eastern European 
satellites, thus the problems of plan-composition are more complex than ever. 


2. The Sixth Plan must permit delivery of the Soviet equipment promised 
for the first stage of Communist China’s industrialization, a not insignificant 
burden. 

3. The Soviet evaluation of the probability of major war is clearly a key 
factor in composing the plan, probably already having played a major role 
in Malenkov’s fall and the much publicized return shift to stress upon heavy 
industry. 

4. The plan will probably attempt to provide for enough production of 
key Soviet products salable abroad so as to permit some expansion of Soviet 
foreign trade with the free world. As we have seen these past two years, imports 
of food and consumer goods are one means of satisfying domestic pressures 
for a higher standard of living without excessive—in Kremlin eyes—alteration 
of the domestic economy. Moreover, as the Soviet agreements with Argentina 
and India show, the Soviet government hopes more and more to make friends 
and influence people in the free world by exports of machinery and technical 


know-how required by underdeveloped nations in the free world. 


V. Housing 


A word should be said about housing, the worst area of the Soviet standard 
of living. It would seem unlikely that any really adequate program of housing 
construction will be provided for in the 1956-60 period. Even at the height 
of Malenkov’s emphasis on a more prosperous future, the changes in housing 
construction plans failed to come anywhere near meeting the needs of Soviet 
citizens. The ferro-concrete program sponsored by Khrushchev would seem to 
be dictated more by reflections on the kind of construction best fitted to with- 
stand nuclear attack than by any really fundamental turn in the housing con- 
struction program. Given the further increase in urban population to be anti- 
cipated by 1960, Soviet urbanites will do well to get appreciable increase in per 
capita living space during the next five years. 


VI. Conclusion 


In the light of the above, what are the perspectives for Soviet economic devel- 
opment over the next five years? Any conclusions offered are obviously tentative, 
but if only for the sake of stimulating discussion the following are presented: 
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1. The military-economic power of the Soviet Union as represented by heavy 
industry and the products of heavy industry is likely to increase sharply. 


2. Agriculture and consumer goods production are unlikely to improve at a 
rate either satisfactory to Soviet consumers or at a rate likely to be proportional 
to the probable increase in the volume of purchasing power in the hands of con- 
sumers. The result is likely to be both a continued morale problem and an in- 
flationary threat of no mean proportions. The presence of inflationary forces is 
already evident in the Soviet Union, not least in this year’s failure to reduce con- 
sumer prices. Given the kind of Sixth Five-Year Plan outlined above, these in- 
flationary forces will increase and require drastic counter-action. At the worst 
there might be reimposition of rationing or actual increases in state prices, though 
such action would presumably be resorted to only under extreme pressure such as 
serious crop failure. 

3. In terms of the regime’s internal stability, agriculture will be the key 
sector. Success of the virgin lands and corn programs would probably permit 
Khrushchev to become openly Stalin’s successor; their serious failure would prob- 
ably not only undermine Khrushchev’s personal position but throw the country 
into a major crisis with incalculable consequences. 

4. My own view is that the difficulties ahead for the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union are so great that we may expect further major changes there unless 
both nature and man are far kinder to Mr. Khrushchev than be has any real right 


to expect. 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio.) 


April 1955 


1 Communiqué issued on the arrival in Al- 
bania of a delegation of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR. 

The President of Indonesia Sukarno re- 
ceives N. S. Tikhonov, Chairman of the 
Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace. 

Communiqué issued on the departure of 
a Soviet delegation from Moscow to Delhi 
on March 31 to participate in the Asiatic 
conference on reducing tension in inter- 
national relations. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov receives 
American Ambassador Charles Bohlen to 
discuss the Lysikov affair. 


A conference opens in Moscow of agricul- 
tural workers from oblasts and autonomous 
republics of the central chernozem region. 

A Soviet cultural delegation arrives in 
Helsinki. 


An Asiatic conference begins in Delhi to 
discuss means of reducing tension in inter- 
national relations. 

Soviet scholars leave Moscow for Greece 
to participate in the International Congress 
of Urologists. 


TASS communiqué published on Japanese- 
Soviet relations. 

Israeli Ambassador I. Avidar arrives in 
Moscow. 

A delegation of Finnish scholars leaves 
Moscow for Finland. 

The East German Ministry of the Interior 
issues a communiqué on the defection to the 
Eastern zone from Western Germany of 
Professor V. Vassilaky. 

Chairman of the Soviet Council of Min- 
isters N. A. Bulganin receives K. P. Me- 
non, the Indian Ambassador to the USSR. 


Correspondence published between the Sup- 
reme Soviet of the USSR and the Indian 
parliament on the visit to the USSR of an 
Indian parliamentary delegation. 


10 Communiqué published by the Council of 


Ministers of the USSR “On the Anglo- 
Soviet Treaty of May 26, 1942,” and “On 
the Franco-Soviet Treaty of December 10, 
1944.” 


An Austrian governmental delegation ar- 
rives in Moscow from Vienna. 

A conference opens in Leningrad of agri- 
cultural workers from the northwest oblasts 
and autonomous republics. 


V. M. Molotov receives the Austrian gov- 
ernmental delegation. 

N. A. Bulganin receives the Austrian gov- 
ernmental delegation. 

A delegation of Communist Chinese ju- 
rists arrives in Moscow. 


A delegation of the British electrical trade 
union arrives in Moscow. 

A Soviet cultural delegation headed by 
Professor A. I. Markushevich leaves Mos- 
cow for Vienna. 


The XVII Plenary Session of the adminis- 
trative board of the Union of Soviet Ar- 
chitects closes in Moscow. 

A Soviet delegation leaves Moscow for 
Rome to participate in a conference on the 
protection of fish and other marine animals. 


The Austrian governmental delegation 
leaves Moscow for Vienna. 


Soviet-Austrian communiqué issued on the 
arrival in Moscow of an Austrian govern- 
mental delegation. 


A delegation of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR headed by the Academy’‘s vice- 
president I. P. Bardin leaves Moscow for 
Peking. 


19 Communiqué published on a session of the 
Soviet-Czech Commission on Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation. 
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Polish governmental delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Soviet governmental! delegation arrives in 
Warsaw. 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR 
confirms the Soviet-Iranian Agreement of 
December 2, 1954 on the settlement of 
frontier and financial questions. 


The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union publishes slogans 
for May 1, 1955. 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR submits the proposal to the 
Supreme Soviet’s Foreign Affairs Committee 
recommending the Anglo-Soviet and Franco- 
Soviet treaties be abrogated. 

Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov gives a 
reception on the occasion of the arrival in 
Moscow of the Polish governmental dele- 
gation. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov receives 
the Syrian Minister Farid Khani. 


Soviets publish invitation to American 
veterans of the meeting with the Russians 
on the Elbe to visit Moscow. 


Communiqué published by the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR on the 
pre-schedule release of Austrian nationals 
at present serving prison sentences in the 
Soviet Union. 

Decree published by the Foreign Affairs 
Committees of the Soviet of Nationalities 
and the Soviet of the Union of the USSR 
on the abrogation of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty. 


K. E. Voroshilov, Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Sovict of the USSR, 
receives a number of marshals and admirals 
of the fleet in connection with their recent 
promotions. 


CHANGES AND APPOINT MENTS 


All-Union Ministry of General Machine 
Construction organized with jurisdiction 
over selected enterprises approved by the 
Council of Ministers. 

P. N. Goremykin appointed Minister of 


General Machine Construction. 
All-Union Ministry of Coal-Industry Enter- 


prise Construction organized with juris- 
diction over selected enterprises approved 
by the Council of Ministers. 

L. G. Melnikov relieved of post of Am- 
bassador to Romania and appointed Minis- 
ter of Coal-Industry Enterprise Construc- 
tion. 





The Institute also publishes the VesTNIK, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 
monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union and 
the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s publica- 


tions are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the History 
and Culture of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





